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THE NARROWS. 

Tue harbor of New-York is justly and widely celebra- | 
ted, as well for its natural beauties, as for its security and | 
It was beautiful in the | 





convenience as a roadstead. 
days of Hudson—when that daring navigator explored | 
its waters, to give name to the noble river that pours into 
it, and when the stillness of uncultivated nature hallowed | 
its shores; when forests, in primeval grandeur, saluted | 
the eye on every side, and the dusky Indian darted | 
through their wilds—it is far more beautiful now, when | 
the charms of civilization have decked the scene; when | 
the only forests are those created by the countless masts 
of ten thousand ships that float upon its protecting sur-| 
face; when the pleasant homes of the white man, singly | 
or in villages, stud its borders, and a great and noble | 
city, reposes in its lap! 

It is true, the environs of New-York, particularly | 
towards the harbor, present no bold elevations, but, at | 


} 
nature; while the peculiar disposition of land and water, | 
creates the charm that has given the harbor celebrity in | 


the same time, there is no tameness in the aspect of 


the eyes of travellers. Most pictures that have been 
taken of it, look either towards the Narrows, or cityward, | 
from Bedlow’s Island. 
readers with a delightful view, confined, more particu- | 
larly to the Narrows, the artist having been stationed at 
Fort Hamilton. 
of the ships of an enemy, form prominent features of the | 


The fortifications, to prevent the ingress | 


landscape; and it is one of the most signal of the pecu- | 


liarities of the harbor, which make it vie with the best | 
in the world, that, after its waters should have spread | 
themselves over a space, twenty-five miles in circum- | 
ference, four, or more, in its greatest breadth, and eight, 
in length, from the city, at the confluence of the Hudson | 
and East Rivers, to the Narrows, the shores of Long and 
Staten Islands should converge, until the space, between 

them, is but about a third of a mile in width; rendering | 
it within the power of government to place the city in| 
perfect security. Fort Hamilton, which appears in the | 
foreground of our picture, is built on the Long Island | 
Somewhat to the northward of it, is Fort Lafa- 
yette, commonly known as Fort Diamond—from its shape 
—which is erected on a reef of rocks, about two hundred | 
yards from the shore. It has three tiers of guns. On 

the Staten Island, or western shore, and opposite the 

fortresses above named, are Forts Tompkins and Rich- 

mond. The General Government has expended large 
sums upon these different fortifications, especially since 

the last war, and, properly manned, they are sufficient for 
the defence of the harbor. 
was extended across the Narrows from either shore; and it 
was here, that, at an earlier period of our history—the 
days of the Revolution—when General Washington was 
in possession of New York, the British army, that had 


shore. 


Daring the last war, a chain 


\| 


| to and fro—which, with their white and gleaming sails, 


| early on the morning of the twenty-second of August, 


1776, and resting their centre on Flatbush, their right 
on Flatlands, and their left on the place of disembarka- 


a - ; 
tion, occupied the ground until the twenty-seventh, when 
| the memorable battle of Brooklyn Heights began, the 
result of which occasioned the surrender of the city to 
| the victorious fue. 

| All the shipping of the great city, with the exception 


of a few eastern coasters, passes through the Narrows, 


| their almost countless numbers, their grace and beauty, 
| impart a surpassing interest to the scene. 


EEE 
Original. 
IMAGINATION. 


BY HORATIO GATES. 
On wings of ever restless flight, she traverses all earth, 
Dropping her fruits of thought, which spring into prolific 
birth ; 
| In dreams of day and dreams of night, of every shade and 
| hue, 
| Visions of light, of bliss and blight,—the last, the only true. 


* ; || She flutters in the midnight hour, around the aching breast, 
We, this month, present our || 


And brings its cold, or absent mate, to lull its throes to rest; 

She leads, from over ocean, desert, mountain, vale, and streams, 

Warm lips to meet, which shall not meet, save in her world of 
dreams. 


She builds a universe of worlds, and peoples them anew ;— 

A hemisphere in every soul,—a world complete in two: 

And then these souls with steadfast poles, move sweetly on in 
pairs, 

Which, like a sun, love shines upon, and gravitates to theirs. 

She centres in the soul of youth, a world of dazzling light, 


And images of beauty meet, on every side, the sight ;— 





| Of that bright sphere, Ambition shines the sole meridian sun, 
| Till from his zenith he declines,—and then the world hath 
none. 





By her contro}, the Poet’s soul is one wide universe ; 

Dreaming or waking, he obeys no sovreignty but hers; 

| And his is like the infant world, ere sin and sorrow made 

| Their entrance there, to taint the air of Eden’s holy shade. 

Beneath her all-creating hand, springs up an angel form, 

Which she inspires with hallowed fires, for ever bright and 
warm— 

With brow of sunny radiance, raised above a glowing cheek, 

And eyes that shrink, lest he should think they mean one half 
they speak. 


And to that form the poet bows, devout at night and morn,— 

Living but in her smiles, or languishing beneath her scorn ;— 

Hers is the voice that calls him from his task—and his repose 

Is sweetened by the dreams she casts between him and. his 
woes. 

Oh, that the world material might contain a counterpart 

To that ideal one so brightly painted on the heart! 

Show me the form, shining and warm, with such snmortal 
light, ' 

Imagination’s spells shall raise no hope than this more ‘bright! 





been encamped on Staten Island, crossed to Long Island, 
vot. 12—1. 


| Buffalo, 1839. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,” “ BURTON, 


GIPSY. 


“ CAPTAIN KYD,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Tuere, then, lies Rome!” 

The setting sun was pouring his golden beams through 
rifts in a gorgeous cloud that hung low in the west, 
flinging them in many a level arrow of crimson light, far | 
across the Campafia, that, like a lap, holds the eternal 
city, and lighting up the summits of the hundred towers 


of the “ mistress of the world,” as if a spire of flame 
blazed on each lofty pinnacle. 

“ There, then, lies Rome !” 
having at length reached the top of the ridges that shut 


in the Campafia from the rest of the world, and which 


repeated the speaker, who, 


command a wide prospect of the magnificent plain 
outstretched beneath, stood leaning on his staff, gazing, 
with enchanted vision, on the scene which, at all times 
beautiful, now under the reflection of the sunset glory of 
an Italian sky, was invested with surpassing loveliness. | 
He was a mere youth, scarcely having entered his nine- 
teenth year; his skin brown as a berry, but glowing with 
the rich blood of health. His hair was of a dark chest- 
nut color, and parted on his forehead, fell down on either 
side about his shoulders, in shining waves. His features 
were very fine, of an intellectual and manly cast, and 
seemed eloquent with the inspiration of genius. He was 
a traveller, as his soiled dress, the staff in his hand, and 
the little bundle strapped at his shoulders, indicated. 
He was of humble degree, also, for he not only travelled 
on foot, which, of itself, in Europe, might not always 
prove lowliness of condition, but his garments were 
coarse, though very neat. 
fitting jacket of green stuff, and calico trowsers, and a 
dust-worn, black velvet cap, covered his head; while, in | 


He was dressed ina closely- 


his hand, doubtless as much for economy’s sake as to 
relieve his swollen feet, he carried a pair of well-worn | 
shoes, of the rudest fabric. To the bundle at his back 
was swung a painter's palette, and from one of the 
pockets of his jacket, protruded the ends of a bundle of 
painter’s brushes; while the staff on which he leaned, || 
bore some resemblance to the “ rest,’’ with which artists | 
support the wrist when at work. It was apparent that ! 
he was a young painter going to Rome to study. 
“Yonder, then, is the mother of nations, with her | 
throne upon the seven hills—the mistress of the world— 
the eternal city! Wonderful spot! The theatre of) 
events how great! How vast the thoughts—how full of 
awe, the emotions that fill my mind! Most mighty city! | 
Subject of all past history—theme of terrible prophecy! | 
It is overpowering to the senses to contemplate thee— || 
for, at one thought, the acts and mighty deeds of half the | 
world’s age rush upon my soul, overwhelming, crushing, | 
prostrating its powers with their suffocating weight!” | 
The fine countenance of the youth glowed as he thus | 


apostrophised a spot upon which no civilized human eye 
can, for the first time, look without the deepest emotion. | 


Every eloquent feature bore testimony to the existence 
of the feeling in his own bosom, to which his lips had _ 
given utterance. 


/emotion gave depth and richness, caught hi 


‘| neck! 
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* Alas, how art thou fallen!’’ he continued after a 
few moments’ silence; “thy glory is taken from thee, 


|| and thou art become a mighty wreck of th@past—thy 


honors, thy glories, thy noblest associations are by-gone ! 
Thy brightness has, indeed, become dim, and thy gold, 
brass. Once, teacher of art and arms to the world—the 
school of warriors and of statesmen, what art thou now? 
Thy sword of steel is converted into the pencil—thy 
armies into troops of singers—and thy statesmen into 
gowned priests! Nay, but imperishable art remains 
with thee; and while thou dost continue to contain all 
that is beautiful or great in painting and sculpture— 
while every ruin upon thy green bosom, Italy, is a Pharos 
to light genius to the altars where it loves to worship— 
while thy palaces are temples of art, and thy decaying 
cities, schools for painters and sculptors, thou art still 
Physical Rome may 
exist no longer, her political empire may be ended, but 
the imperishable spirit of thy greatness lingers about 


, 


living—still great—still Rome! 


thee, holding over the hearts and minds of men, a 
lectual sway that shall even eclipse thine ancient glory. 
He paused and gazed thoughtfully upon the far city, 
following, mentally, the current of thought he had given 
language to, when an English travelling-chariot, with a 
coronet and ducal arms emblazoned on the panels, and 
attended by the usual retinue, in plain liveries, gained 
the top of the hill, and the exclamation, ‘“‘ Rome, Rome !” 
in a voice of thrilling sweetness, to which surprise an 
He 
turned his head in time only to see the carriage roll 


swiftly past him, though not without having caught sight 


, 


| of the fine contour of a woman’s bonnetless head and 


shoulders, and the profile of a noble-looking gentleman 
beside her, both having their gaze directed eagerly toward 


the capital. In a few seconds, the carriage was hid by 


| a winding in the descent, but shortly afterward re-appear- 


ed rolling over the Campana towards the gate of Rome. 
He followed it with his eye till only a faint cloud of dust 


| indicated its position, and then saddening spake, giving 


a key to the meditations that evidently had more recently 
occupied his mind. 

“‘ How rich that voice! It was but a single word it 
articulated—but that word was full of swect music! Its 
melody will vibrate through my soul in undying cadence. 
She must be beautiful; such a voice could belong to 
none but earth’s loveliest! And the superb head and 
She must be beautiful! «Qh, it was a very sweet 
voice. But I will walk on and forget it—for she must 
be noble—and what has a poor student to do with noble 
maidens, be they fair or frae!” 

With a sigh which he soon changed to a light-hearted 


| whistle, he settled his pack to his shoulders, grasped 
| his staff, and with a free step, descended the hill into 


the Campaiia. 
CHAPTER II. 
In a recess of one of the galleries resorted to by the 
numerous students that, from all parts of the world, 
thropg to Rome to seize upon the fast-fading glories of 


an era when genius seemed to have chosen Italy for the 


throne of her empire, there sat, in front of an exquisite 
Madonna of Titian, a young artist, with bis easel before 
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him, intently engaged in transferring the picture, with |] 
a skill little less than his whom he imitated, to his | 
canvass. He was attired in a close green jacket, and | 

calico trowsers, and beside him lying on the floor, was 

an old and much worn velvet cap. 
eyes, were filled with the light of genius, and his hand- | 
some face glowed with the passion of his art as he sat | 


and copied. He was apart from the other students who || 
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The next moment she 
Father, shall we go?” 


lady who leaned upon him. 

added, ‘‘ His gaze confuses me! 
But, regardless of the surprise of one, and the embar- 

_rassment of the other, the painter continued to gaze upon 


His dark, hazel | i the maiden till she dropped her head in confusion, and 


‘turned to fly. Then he silently pointed to the canvass 
/on the easel before him. The gentleman had scarcely 
cast a glance upon it, ere he exclaimed with undisguised 


frequented the gallery, and seemed to be wholly indif- | astonishment— 
ferent to the gay crowd that promenaded the saloon, of | ‘My daughter’s portrait! Laura, Lady Eleanor, look 


whom, now and then, some connoisseur, attracted by his | 


silent industry, would turn his eyes toward the subject | 


of his attention, and with the self-assured lock of a 
Savant, lisp out, “a Titian,” and pass on—otherwise, 
the young painter pursued his labors alone and unno- 
ticed. That he is the youthful pilgrim whom we first | 
saw looking down upon the Campajia, may be gathered, 
perhaps, from his costume, as well as his pursuit. This || 
is the ninth day he has been in Rome. 


It was near the hour for closing the gallery, and but a || 


few persons remained, when an elderly gentleman of 
noble exterior, and with the courtly air of a man of high | 
birth, passed near the position occupied by the painter, 
a lovely young creature leaning on his arm, and a tall, | 


beautiful, but somewhat haughty young lady, preceding i 


The attention of the 
latter was instantly arrested by the animated counte- | 


them a few steps in advance. 


nance of the youthful student, as he caught, at the same || 


time inspiration equelly in religion and in his art, from | 
the subject and its painter, and approaching him, she |j 
unconsciously began to gaze on his face as if it had been | 


one of the inanimate heads that hung around her. ! 


“Why, Eleanor, what has fascinated you so?” cried | i 


the young lady on the arm of the gentleman, after watch- || 
ing her, for an instant, in amazed wonder. 

The lady addressed, instantly recovered herself, blush- |) 
ingly changed the direction of her eyes, and for a few 
seconds, seemed to study, with persevering attention, an | 
old landscape upon the wall. 
spoken that produced this effect, when the young painter |) } 
who had, hitherto, seemed insensible to any external | 
impression, started back from his canvass with the inv ol- | 
untary exclamation— 


Scarcely were the words 


“ The same voice !” | 
His eyes, as he spoke, were riveted on the lovely || 
speaker, who, in her turn, regarded him with surprise. |) 
But her face appeared to have an electric effect upon 
him; for, no sooner did he see it, than clapping his || 


hands together, he said with astonishing vehemence, | 


fixing, the while, his full gaze upon her angelic counte- | 


nance-—— 

“ Titian’s Madonna !” 

“ What can he mean, cousin ? 
the young lady, who had been addressed as Eleanor, 
retreating to them with some alarm at this sudden out- 
break. 


“He is, certainly, a 


Uncle, ask him,” 





’ 


strange young man,”’ said the 


qrutiomen; “one of the eccentricities, doubtless, of his | 


pursuit.” 
“He is, certainly, very handsome,” said the young | 


} 
H 


| 


cried || 


here!” 

“Can I believe my own eyes?” said the latter; and 
after looking for a few moments at the painting, she 
turned and gave a puzzled look first at her cousin, and 
then at the handsome young artist, who scemed no less 
surprised than the opposite party. 

“How came you by this portrait, sir?” demanded 
| the gentleman, somewhat haughtily. 

The youth pointed silently to the original on the wall. 

“Tt is the same,”’ was the remark of the astonished 
| beholder. ‘A Titian, is it not?” 

“None other,” was the calm reply. 

And this is your copy ?” 
“T have this moment completed it.” 


” 


“* Wonderful coincidence ! 


“And did no knowledge of its resemblance to my fair 
cousin, here, prompt you to begin it?” asked Lady 
Eleanor, glancing with playful irony at the maiden. 

“ My surprise, lady, at the discovery, is no less than 
| your own.” 
| “ The copy is the most like you, my child,” said the 
| gentleman, after contemplating both awhile ; “ the colors 

being fresher, and veonlaing more of the tint of life. I 
will purchase it of you, sir.’ 

The young painter, whose eyes had not ceased to 
dwell on the lovely personification of his copy, each 
| moment drinking into his soul her beauty, like new wine, 


| till he was intoxicated with love, either did not hear, or 


| was too absorbed in his daring and newly-awakened 
passion to regard the proposition ; and when the moment 
afterwards it was repeated, he replied in a tone so deci- 
|| ded as to partake of rudeness, 

“Buy! Buy it? No, sir. It is sacred!” 

“Tt is a Madonna, indeed—but Madonnas may be 
purchased, for a trifle, in every stall in Rome,” responded 
the gentleman with some asperity. “TI will pay you 
one hundred guineas for the piace ‘tis but a hasty 
sketch, at the best, and you—you ”—he hesitated as he 
glanced over his coarse apparel, and then added quickly, 
“it is, perhaps, much more than you are in the habit of 
getting for simple copies.” 

“Tt is a hundred guineas more than I get for any 
|pictare. This is the first I have ever attempted for 
myself.” 

‘Do you subsist by this profession?” 

“I hope to do so, sir.” 

‘‘ And refuse the ample remuneration for what you say 
is your first piece. Will you dispose of it?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Know, young man, that the portrait you refuse to 
\give up, is, by a miracle, that of Lady Laura Lintoa, 
daughter of the Earl of Linton, who now addresses you.” 
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“My lord,” said the youth, firmly, but respectfully, |! 
“ T will not part with it. So much more noble as is the fair 
being whom it resembles, so much more sacred does it | 
become to me.” As he spoke, his eyes rested modestly | 
and reverently on the cast-down face of the maiden. 
“Through this accidental resemblance, it possesses, in || 
my eyes, a far holier character, my lord, than it can 
challenge as an image of the Mary Mother. The spirit 
of a new Divinity has now descended upon it, and inspires 


No, my lord, I will not part 


each lovely lineament. 


with it.” 1 


} 
Lady Laura well understood the plain, bold words he | 
uttered, and though she felt that she ought to resent the 


attitude he assumed, yet she found herself unable, nay, 
disinclined to reprove, even with a look, a compliment 
so sincere, and originating from a coincidence so singu- | 
lar as that conveyed in his determination to keep her | 


portrait. 

“ Is it for myself alone, or for the strangeness of the 
circumstance, that influences this resolution?” she asked | 
of berself; but before she could receive a satisfactory 
reply, the old nobleman, who was not blind to this little 
passage of gallantry, on the score of the humble student, 
muttering something reflecting on the impertinence of 
the young Italian painters “that exist on a maravedi a 
month,” drew her arm within his; then accompanied by 
his niece, Lady Eleanor, he left the gallery. On their | 
way to the carriage, the latter, who was the only daugh- | 
ter of the powerful Duke of Calwallader, travelling in || 
Italy under Lord Linton’s protection, made herself both || 
witty and merry, as much to the annoyance of the father | 
as daughter, on the conquest of Lady Laura over the 
poor student, but the conversation, naturally, soon turned || 
upon the extraordinary coincidence which they had just || 
witnessed. 

The youth listened until he heard the carriage move | 
away from the door, when, rolling up his canvass, he 


left the gallery, and sought his humble lodgings. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


It was the third day of the carnival, and grown men and 
women became, once more, children. The streets were 
filled with phantastic pageants, strangely mingled with 
religious processions. The discordant music of the cha- 
raveri resounded through streets which, centuries be- 
fore, gave back the notes of the warlike trumpet and the 
scarcely less warlike shouts that attended triumphal 
Every man and woman in Rome, now had 


Balconies were thronged with 


entries. 
license to play the fool. 
lovely women, with their heads tastefully dressed, with 
dark eves and snowy hands, filling the air with musical 
laughter, while they cast flowers concealing a heavy 
sugar-plumb within their leaves, eggs beautifully dyed, | 
and filled with scented waters, and handfulls of bon-bons 
in showers upon the passing cavaliers, whether on foot 


or horseback, And many was the gay gallant, who, 


assaying to scale the balconies and avenge himself, 
according to immemorial usage, on the lips of the fairest 
of its defenders, was forced back to the ground by the 
brisk discharge of sugared missiles, that descended into || 
his face and eyes, like grape-shoi 


The whole city was, 


'| inevitable death. 
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a scene of gaiety and dazzling confusion. Strangers 
from all parts of Europe, and from the United States, 


rode through the thronged street in their carriages, to 


behold the various spectacles, adding, by the splendor 
of their equipages, to the brill'ancy of the scene. 


It happened, that as an English chariot and pair, 


| containing a gentleman and two young ladies, was cros- 


sing the area encompassing Trajan’s pillar, one of these 
perfumed missiles, missing its original aim, struck one 


| of the spirited horses in the eye, and so terrified the 


animal, that, bounding to a great height in his traces, 
he broke from the carriage and his fellow, and dragging 
the coachman to the ground, dashed through the crowded 


thoroughfare at the wildest rate, the fragments of his 


broken harness flying about his heels. The noise they 
made, as well as the pain they inflicted, added wings te 
his mad speed, and every where his presence changed 


the sounds of merriment to cries of terror and alarm. 


| The remaining horse plunged terrifically for a few 


seconds, without offering to run, during which interval, 


the gentleman, who was the Earl of Linton, leaped to 


the ground, succeeded in assisting Lady Eleanor to 


| alight, and was in the act of extending his arms, as the 
| danger grew imminent, imploringly towards his daugh- 
| ter, entreating her, as she stood undecided, to risk the 
jump, when, with a mad leap, the single horse started 


forward with the chariot, throwing the maiden back, 
again, upon the seat, where, with her hands clasped 
together, a colorless cheek, and an air of calm resig- 
nation, such as woman only can wear in extremest 
peril, she awaited, what appeared to every beholder, 
Yet her eve was cool and steady, and 
she appeared to survey the road along which she was 
borne as if on the wings of the wind; and to weigh, 


|| with something like the calculations of hope, the chances 


of escape. 

At a speed that defied all hope of check, even to the 
boldest that saw the vehicle whirled past them, the 
horse flew with the chariot in the direction of the Via 
Appia, overturning every obstacle in his progress, and 
emerging into a square thronged with revellers, and sur- 


,rounded by gay booths which opened on the Tiber, he 
| took his course, maddened to fury by the shouts that fol- 


lowed him, directly across the space towards the river, 
which, at the point he aimed for, was several feet lower 
than the quay, and covered with small boats. He was 
within a few yards of the water, and in a second or two, 
would have leaped, with the carriage, into the midst of 
the crowded stream, when a young man, in the dress of 
a student of the galleries, sprang from a booth in which 
he had been bargaining for painters’ colors, and struck 
the enraged animal smartly on the right side of the head 
with a long staff. At the same instant, at the imminent 
risk of his life, he threw himself forward in the direction 


‘the horse was flying, and fastening his grasp on the bit, 


pulled him short round with a dexterity and skill that 
seemed above mortal means, and turned him from his 
fatal course, while the air rung with the applauding 
shouts of the multitude. His speed, however, was not 
lessened by this diversion from his former line of flight; 
and, though no longer moving in the direction of the 
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Tiber, he now strove to press forward in an opposite |! self weaker than at the preceding, and ready to yield to 


one. But the youth, with a hand on each side of his 
mouth, held him with a grasp that governed his motions, 
so that, restrained in every endeavor to bound forward, 
his movements became confined to a circle, in which he 
whirled the carriage with fearful velocity, dragging the 


resolute youth at his bit, whose whole strength and pre- || 
sence of mind were required to keep him to the centre, | 


The | 


from which, every instant, he threatened to bolt. 
excitement of the multitude now became intense. 


The. 


lady in the carriage, in whom, at the first glance, on | 


emerging from the booth, the young painter had recog- 


nised the original of his copy, sat with her eyes fixed on 


him full of gratitude and hope, while all fear seemed to 
be turned from herself to him. Round and round ina 


flew, while, at his bead, his body braced outward almost 


horizontally, and his whole weight thrown inward, bung | 


the young student, with a hold, that death alone could 
unloose—for he knew, with every soul present, that the 
life of the maiden depended solely on his coolness, 
Although it was a spectacle 


courage and perseverance. 
of terrific sublimity; the mighty efforts of the horse to | 
break away from the eentre, about which the youth | 
revolved that he should exhaust his fire; his swelled 
muscles, foaming mouth, and bood-shot eyes, and the | 
powerful action of his thundering hoof; the dizzy whirl | 
of the scarcely visible wheels; the hope against hope | 
that animated the face of the noble girl; and the reso- 
lute air—the fixed eye—compressed lips—the full veins | 
of the forehead, seemingly bursting with blood, and the | 
bared right arm, on which the chords stood out like | 


rods of iron of the master spirit of the scene! The | 


interest of the throng, in the fate of the gallant youth, || 


seemed, at one time, to take the place of their sympa- | 
thy for the lady—for gallantry, in the eye of human 
admiration, often presents claims superior to those of | 
beauty. 

“ Let him loose, and save yourself!’ cried one among | 
the crowd. 

“You will never check him, young man, but sacrifice | 
your own life,” shouted a French marquis from his horse. | 

“ Hold on for your life, my good lad,” cried an Ameri- | 
can naval officer, near; “he begins to flag.” 


“You will soon break him down, young man, if you 
can hold out a few moments longer,” cried an English- 
man. 

But the student heard them not; his whole soul being 


intent on subduing the energies of the furious animal ; || 
and by the expression of his eye, it was plain that he) 


had confidence in himself, and knew that he must gain 


|| from him to fold her in his 


ring that each moment decreased in diameter, the chariot | 


; 


the superiority (not of strength, but of human intelli- 
gence) of the young student. He, himself, was not 
_unobservant of these symptoms of surrender, and watch- 
|ing his time, suddenly pressed the animal's nose to the 
ground while yet he was going at considerable speed ; 
then throwing his whole weight upon his shoulders, he 
dragged him, bodily, to his knees, and, as he intended to 
do, overset the chariot. But thought is not quicker 
|than the bound he made to its side, as it was falling 
over, and, ere she reached the ground, the maiden was 
caught in his arms. 

“* My dear child!” cried the Earl of Linton, springing 


forward bareheaded and breathless, and receiving her 
paternal embrace. 
“Dear father, I am safe,” she could only articulate, 


and swooned away. 
For a few moments her situation engaged the atten- 
tion of the numerous ladies and gentlemen who had 


| reached the spot, expecting to find the young lady 


injured if not dashed to pieces. When, at length, her 
| restoration gave the nobleman time to look around him 
| for the youth, whose praises were in all men’s mouths, 
| he was no where to be seen. 

For several days, every inquiry was made for the 
student; the galleries visited; the public promenades 


'watched, and even rewards offered for information 


| respecting him—for the gratitude of Lord Linton and his 


daughter, was a load too great to be lightly thrown off, 





without a commensurate effort to find the individual who 
| bad laid it upon them. It was apparent that he must 
| have quitted Rome, for Florence, probably, or some ono 
‘of the numerous schools of art that abound in Southern 
| Italy; and the search having proved ineffectual, was, 
| finally, abandoned, though reluctantly, by the fair Lady 
| Laura, who had permitted, besides gratitude, another 
}emotion, near akin to it, to take root in her heart. 
| Although the Earl ceased to think of him, save when tho 
| circumstance of her escape was mentioned, the memory 
of the young painter was warmly cherished by both 
cousins, for his gallantry had even won over the admira. 
|tion of the haughty Lady Eleanor: besides, there was 
a mystery thrown around him, independent of his pers 
sonal conduct, which lent a new and peculiar interest to 
him in their eyes, not the less strong that both his name 


and country were alike unknown. 


T'o be continued. 
| —= 
| 





REPUTATION. 
WHuatTEVER indifference we affect to show for the 


_ good of mankind, every one seeks for esteem, and believes 





the mastery. For full@en minutes the horse maintained | himself more worthy of it, in proportion as he finds him- 
his mettle: he then began to show that he felt the weight | self generally esteemed: he considers the public suf- 
and pressure at his head, and to evince signs of giving frage as a surety for the high opinion he has of himself. 
out. The circle to which his antagonist kept him,| The pretended contempt, therefore, for reputation, and 
momently grew narrower, and he found less and less || sacrifice said to be made of it to fortune and reflection, 
room for his movements; the sweat, at length, ran like || is always inspired by the despair of rendering ourselves 
water from his glossy skin, his breath came shorter | illustrious; we boast of what we have, and despise what 
and quicker, and his limbs trembled; and now, each |) we-have not. This is the necessary effect of pride; and 
revolution he made, the shouts of the multitude became | we should rebel against it, were we not its dupes.-» 
louder and louder, for, at every round, he showed him- I Helvetius, 
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Original. 
SCENE FROM A TRAGEDY, ENTITLED 
“THE CHRISTIAN SENATOR.” 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


ACT THIRD-——-SCENE SECOND. 


[ Marcellus is discovered seated at a table, with a 


scroll spread out before him, as after a reverie. ] 


Marcetiuvs. The strife is o’er—the victory is won }) 


And doubt and darkness vanish into naught ! 
Light—light eternal, in effulgence beams, 
And Error trembles on her crumbling throne ! 
Plato, the face of Nature was thy page, 
And thy great soul thy teacher; thou didst gaze 
With mortal eye on Immortality, 
And viewed, by Reason’s torch, its dark confines. 
But mortal sense with mortal weakness strives ; 
Around it, shadows hover, and obscure 
Its dim horizon, and its vision bound. 
The flickering gleam, thy pathway that illumed, 
By its own ray its nothingness reveals. 
But now the veil of mystery is rent; 
And Revelation, by the sacred voice 
Of Heaven's Anointed, points the way to life! 
The finite soul, through Goodness Infinite, 
Beholds itself its own free Arbiter, 
And Time, its pathway to eternity ! 
Faith, to the parting spirit, whispers peace, 
And o'er the grave, floats Victory no more! 
Ennobled Man, redeemed, himself surveys 
His Maker’s Image, views a Father's love, 
And praising, kneels, and worships, and adores ! 
Earth sings in joy—glad music wakes the spheres— 
And Angel choirs triumphal chorus join, 
For Heaven revealed, Eternity displayed, 
A world delivered, and its children free !— 
I own the Christian’s faith! 
( He sinks again into his reverie. Enter Turbo.) 
Turbo. (aside.) I dare not speak, 
To make my errand known. Yet shall young Sextus, 
To whom my old heart clings, as he had been 
An outshoot from myself, thus pining, die, 
Nor meet a father’s blessing? He shall have it, 
If this dull sense can grasp at argument, 
And soothing grace of words, to calm his anger 
And patch up Honor. But I must bespeed me,— 
Or he will hither come in pain’s despite, 
Imploring for himself. Marcellus, master— 
Mar. (rising.) Good Turbo, hast thou waited ?| 
Didst thou bear 
To those grave Senators, Acilius, 
And Caius Crispus, what I gave in charge ? 
Turbo. To their own hands I did deliver them. 
Mar. (aside.) In those dispatches, in plain argument, 
I prayed excuse from any purposed plot 
To slay the monster that hath rule o’er Rome. 
Unmasked Rebellion were but Folly’s trick— 
And there is that within me, soars too high 





* A scene from this play appeared in the “ Companion” for | 
November of the last year. 


| To grasp the Assassin’s tools. I'll stand aloof— 
| And ’twere, in sooth, a deed unsanctified, 

To steal the life Unerring Wisdom gave, 
| hough it did animate the loathsome frame 
Of one, a man externe, with heart of fiend— 
Save there were surety of resultant good ; 
Life saved, guilt fettered, and fair Freedom won! 
I will have naught with it! 

Turbo. Kind master— 

Mar. Turbo, 
|| I'd have thee to her home, ere night, convey 
Thy mistress, Livia. She dwells o’erlong 
With Lady Julia, and I much opine 
She may grow wearisome. But more, her sire 
Hath spared her from his roof, till he doth yearn 
To hear her gladsome voice! I'll press thee, daughter, 
To this fond heart, ere nightfall ! 

Turbo. (aside.) Grant, ye Gods, 

| That she be safe! Twin harm to son and daughter, 
| Were dart of death to him. Dear master— 





Mar. Well, 
| Good Turbo— 
Turbo. It was pity, direful pity, 





That my young master, Sextus— 
Mar. (with greatinterest.) What of him? 
Turbo. Since he, so truly, was a man to love, 

Of kindest nature, and most generous, 

Of noblest port, and fairest countenance, 

Should so forget—'twas but forgetfulness— 

Himself, his proud estate, and all who loved him, 

| To practice folly. To old Turbo’s heart, 

Who trained his youth, and guarded him to Rome, 

He was endeared ‘yond telling ! 

| [ Marcellus, who, while Turbo had been speaking, has 

seemed much agitated, pauses to recover himself, 

then speaks in the deepest sorrow. ] 

Mar. My poor Sextus ! 











My poor, poor boy! I should kave borne with thee, 
| And when thou most wert sinning, counselled thee, 
| And, sinning still, still counselled and forborne, 

|) Turning reproof with offices of love, 
| And this unceasingly, though sin were on thee 
| Of weight to crush thee down! My poor, poor boy ! 
What love I bore thee when I cast thee forth! 

But thou wert offered up, a sacrifice 
To Honor! And what’s honor, born of earth ?— 
Great Alexander strode o’er hecatombs, 
Great Julius shook a world! And these are heroes 
And mighty conquerors? What’s conqueror, 
|| But Flattery’s other name for murderer ?— 
Ay, wholesale murderer! Your citizen, 
To grasp revenge, or rob his neighbor's chest, 
Destroys his fellow. "T'was a cursed deed, 
And he’s accursed that did compass it! 
But he, doth slay his thousands in the thirst 
Of senseless conquest, or to rob a kingdom— 
With laurelled brows, is earthly Demi-God ! 
| Julius is in his grave—his mortal part 
Resolved to dust; where’s the immortal essence ? 
Doth Honor pass the grave? There is the stick! 
i) When conqueror and citizen shall bear 
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The last loud trumpet pealing through the sky, 
Pray you, both unrepentant, which wouldst be 
Of these two murderers? Let Honor go! 
She hath a sparkling robe, but it doth hide 

A fleshless frame—a lifeless skeleton! 

Turbo, if ever thou shouldst hap to meet 

My erring Sextus, pray entreat him home. 


(aside. ) 


Perchance ’tis not too late ! 


Turbo. Oh, wilt thou see him ? 
Dear master, blessings on thee! 

Mar. How is this! 
Tears, Turbo, tears! 

Turbo. This very morn I saw him! 

Mar. Indeed! How looked he !—Changed ? 


Turbo. Alas, how changed! 
Master, strong resolution summon up, 
To hear, in patience, the unwelcome tale 
That I am bearer of. Two nights agone, 
As homeward I returned, a boist’rous din 
Assailed mine ears, of oaths and menaces, 
With clash of swords commingled; and a voice 
Cried oft, ‘Help! help!’ With haste I thither ran, 
Whence came these clam’rous and disturbing sounds, 
And there, in indignation, I espied 
One singly faced to four. Straight interposing, 
A sword I wrested from a careless hand, 
And noted him, that unassisted fought— 
Young master Sextus ! 

Mar. Ha! 

Turbo. With choler swelled, 
I soundly rated them who set on him, 
Now panting on their swords. I called them ‘butchers,’ 
Or such like phrase I used—and with’t, enraged, 
They fell to sudden fight. We showed no back, 
And soon, alarmed, they fled; when turning, lo, 
Young Sextus, faint and wounded, I beheld— 


Mar. 


Turbo. ’Twas not to death. I steadied his weak 
steps 
To the near dwelling of Licinius— 
My friend—where now he lies. 
Mar. 
Oh, let us haste to him! 
His father’s name ? 
Turbo. Now hast thou probed the wound 
That rankles fiercest. Slight his body’s harm 
To that doth rack his sense for thy love lost, 
And his own hardness. 


Not—not to death ! 


My boy! my boy! 
Hast heard him utter 


But I'll haste, in joy, 

To glad him by the blest intelligence, 

That thou hast pardoned all offences past. 

And soon wilt greet him with thy warm embrace ! 
Sextus. (without.) Where is my father? 
Mar. Ah! 

Let me embrace my son! ( Exit Marcellus.) 
Turbo. How Teared IJ this! 

His rash impatience, wrestling with his pain, 

Hath won—and in the face of staring death, 

Hath spurred him hither! Oh, ye Gods, be with him! 


It is my son! 


[Enter Marcellus, supporting Sextus, followed by || Fila. (to Pet.) 


several servants. ] 





Oh, say not to the death! | 


Mar. Speed! speed! Aseat! He faints! A cup 
of water 

To bathe his brows! [T'urbo brings down a seat. 
| Marcellus places Sextus upon it.] How pale thou art, 
my son! 

“And oh, how wasted! 
| That the cool air may fan his fevered cheek ! 
| He opes his eyes—awake, my Sextus! See! 
| It is thy father’s hand sustains thee now ! 


Wake, wake, my boy! 


Pray ye stand apart, 


|| Sextus. (reviving) It is my home—my father! 
| And Sextus is forgiven ! 
|| Mar. It is thy father! 


It is thy home! And nought shall sever thee 

From home and father more! Come—to thy chamber; 
| Thine own old chamber, garnitured as when 

Thou partedst from it! Thou dost droop, my son! 
Come—to thy chamber ! 


Sextus. [groans as he rises, and falls back into his 
| seat.] Oh! 
Turbo. 

I fear me this hath made it gape afresh! 
Sextus. (rising.) My home, my blessed home! My 
father—sister ! 
I shall not lie within a stranger’s tomb! 
| Is’t thou, my father? Let me hear thy voice 
Say I am dear to thee! 
Mar. As is my life! 
More—more than life, my son! 
Sextus. [sinking in death into his father’s arms.] 
Beloved! 
Mar. [gradually lowering the body to the floor.] 


It is his wound! 


Forgiven ! 


This is not death! 
Speak ye! Itis not death! 
| Sextus, my son! Speak! speak, my darling boy! 
Sextus, thy father calls! Oh, speak to me! 

} Turbo. Alas, he’s dead! 
|| Mar. Wherefore say’st that ? 
|| Is not to die! 

Turbo. It is the look of death! 
Dear master, he is dead! 





To swoon 


[Marcellus presses his hand on Sextus’ heart, and ris- 
| ing, covers his face with his robe, and beckons to 
bear away the body. It is removed by Turbo 
and servants, and Marcellus throws himself into his 
seat, by the table, and buries his head in his toga. 
| Enter Petronius and Flavius.] 
| Pet. Marcellus—friend ! 
Sleeps he? Marcellus? 
| Mar. Pray ye, name yourselves! 
There is a moisture doth o’erfilm mine eyes, 
And I can see ye not. 


Fila. Your loving friends, 
_ Petronius and Flavius. 
| Mar. (rising.) Welcome, both! 


I am not over well. If aught I lack 

| In courteous greeting, let my state excuse me. 

(Sinks into his chair again.) 
The task appalls me! 

| And, with these shrinking senses, I shall add, 





Indeed, I am not well! 
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By lame unskilfulness, a keener pang 

To misery’s piercing sting. Pray thee assume it! 
Pet. If thou’rt irresolute, what should I be ? 

When that same piercing sting hath left this heart, 

Transfixed and festering! I were to thee 

But poor ally! 
Fla. It is a woful duty ! i 

I am at loss to make beginning in’t ! 

How shall I preface the o’erwhelming truth? 


in 











|| For men to point at! Thou art dead betimes, 
|| My Sextus! There is one Marcellus less 

To weep the stain, now first upon our house ! 
|My sword! My armor! Hear ye not! I say 
| There’s bloody work to do! 


Fla. Dear friend, be calm! 


Take comfort! 


Mar. Comfort! Pray thee, show it me! 


i I’ve had a dream of comfort—of a sweet 


et. Out with’t at once! This kindly palterin {| ‘ ; 
Pe Out witht YP J || And quiet haven, where, when raging storms 


But swells the measure of the pain ’twould salve! 
Tis to add withering doubt of what’s to come, 

To final agony, when all’s revealed ! | 
’T was briefly told to me! Out with’t at once! 


i 
} 4 


i] : ; 
|| Of wo, and pain, and wretchedness assailed 


My bark of life, I might my anchor drop 
In the calm haven of unruffled Peace ! 


| Twas all a cheating dream! There is no Heaven! 


Fla. (to Mar.) Marcellus, wilt thou grant short | Creatures of chance, we live its idle sport, 


speech with me? 

Mar. (starting up.) Who speaks? Who bears) 
me company? Forgive me! 

I was forgetful. What would’st say, my friend ? 
Fla. (in a broken voice.) Thy daughter, Livia— | 


Mar. Kind Heaven be with me! 

Is she dead, too! | 
Fla. What sayest thou ? i 
Mar. Thou hast tale 


Of Livia. I will hear it, Flavius. | 

Fla. Is thy heart nerved for grief, the heaviest | 
That ever did afflict thee? | 

Mar. It is crushed— 
Trod in the dust! and will not last o’erlong, 
Save Heaven be comforter! But, Flavius, ! 
Thy word was of my Livia. Dost thou weep !— ! 
She is not dead? 

Fla. No—no! 

Mar. She pines, perchance, 





In fearful illness! 
Fla. No. (aside.) I cannot bear it! 


Mar. Where is her harm, then? Speak, Petronius, | 





thou! 
Pet. She's lost—she’s lost! Oh, Gods, for ever lost! 


Mar. Lost, yet not dead! Ha! Give me all thy ! 
tale! l 
Thou know’st my thought! Let me not, at thy feet, i 
Die ‘neeth its torturing weight! Where is my daughter? | 
Pet. Ask thou Domitian—our great Emperor! | 
War. lam achildless father! Bear with me! \ 
I’m weak—I faint! Pray ye, a seat! | 
( They support him back to his seat. He covers his 
head with his toga asbefore. Enter Turbo.) 
Turbo. (in alow tone to Flavius.) She’s found? | 
Fla. She hath been bribed to shame ! 
Turbo. Alas! Alas! 
And he doth know of it? Oh, misery! 
Sextus, but now, before his eyes, hath died ! 
’Twill break his heart; for ’tis of tend’rest mould, 
Noble, yet oh, most tender! See—he rises! 
Mar. Dishonored! What—the daughter of Marcellus | 
Creature debased! Off with this garb of peace! 
They are but coward slaves do wear it now! 
I was a soldier once! Bring me my sword! 











| 





i 


Case me in armor—there is work to do! i 
Work—bloody work! My daughter made a mark Ht 


And die; to rot !—and there is end of us! 


There bides no future where the good are blest, 


'| The evildamned! Think ye, if it were so, 
|| The guilty would live on, and day by day 


Heap crime on crime, yet revel unrebuked, 


|| While, from Truth’s faithful pupil, one by one, 


Life’s darling hopes are snatched, till death becomes 
A gladsome boon—the grave, a resting-place ! 


No, no—’tis alla cheat! ’Tis all a cheat! 


Turbo. Master, dear master, let me go with thee, 
Now, to thy chamber. Sure, thou art not well! 


Mar. The man who hath my daughter steeped in 
shame, 
Is called an Emperor—and thou’rt afraid! 
Why, then thou hast free leave to stay at home! 
Not well? This arm bath might of Hercules! 
Not well? This heart is firm as adamant! 
For me, and all who dare to follow me, 
The way is to the palace! to the palace! 
Set wide my doors! With blazing torches, fire 
This home now desolate! Fit torch, twill be, 
To light us to our work! My sword! My armor! 
Shout ye Marcellus—Vengeance, and Domitian! 
On—to the palace! On! [He rushes forward, butsinks, 
in weakness, onhisknee. Petroniusand Flavius raise 
him up.] 
Don’t laugh at me ! 

Forgive the weakness of a poor, heart-broken, 
And childless—childless father! 


INDOLENCE. 


INcoNsISTENT soul that man is !—languishing under 
wounds which he has power to heal;—his whole life 
a contradiction to his knowledge !—his reason, that 
precious gift of God to him—instead of pouring in oil— 


i serving but to sharpen his sensibilities, to multiply his 


pains, and render him more melancholy and uneasy 
under them! Poor, unhappy creature, that he should 
do so! Are not the necessary causes of misery, in this 
life, enough, but he must add voluntary ones to his stock of 


'| sorrow ; struggle against evils which cannot be avoided, 
|| and submit to others, which a tenth part of the evil they 
| create him, would remove from his heart for ever ?— 


Sterne. 
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THE STORM 


Original. 
THE STORM PAINTER. 


BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 
“ The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 
To those that walk in darkness.”—CHILDE HAROLD. 
Tue last rays of the setting sun shone brightly through 
the casement, as Tempesta put the finishing touch to his 
The 


picture. It was a scene of terrific sublimity. 


ocean, with its wild and turbulent waves, unbroken by a, 


single spot of green earth and bounded by a horizon 
whose lurid light only served to render more distinctly 
visible the horrors of the foreground, where, lashed to 


the mast of a frail and perishing bark, appeared a noble 
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of pearl, leaving bare her arms, which rivalled in white- 


ness the ornaments that clasped them—her zone spark- 
ling with the richest gems—her raven hair bound back 


from her lofty forehead by a coronet of pearls—her veil 


of snowy gouze figured and fringed with silver, throwing 


'a shade of softness over the dazzling splendor of her 


and stately figure, clasping in his emb.ace the relaxed || 


and almost lifeless form of a beautiful female. 

“Tt is finished,”’ exclaimed the painter, triumphantly, 
as he flung down his pencil ; ‘‘ match me that picture, ye 
tame copiers of moonlit gardens and sunny groves. In 
sooth, it is an easy task to portray the smiles and bland- 
ishments of mother nature; but where is the artist who 
has grappled with the whirlwind and the storm as I have 
done? No, there is but one who merits the proud title 
of painter of the storm—there is but one Tempesta.” 


|| downcast eyes, tell me that you are indeed my own.’ 


As he spoke, the consciousness of mental power lit up | 


his usually dark and lowering countenance, until it almost 
appeared handsome. 
scious of the change, for, turning from the mirror which 
hung near him, he exclaimed, “It is the hour—my toil 
for fame is ended, and now for the delights of love ;” and 
wrapping his cloak about him he left the house, and bent 
his steps towards the Casa d’Urbino. As he entered 
the porch of the pallazzo, he encountered a man closely 
wrapped in a Spanish cloak, and with his features entire- 
ly concealed from view by his large slouched hat. With- 
out pausing an instant, the stranger brushed rapidly by 
him, uttering as he passed, the single word “ Bianca.” 
Starting as if a serpent had stung him, Tempesta caught 
the stranger’s cloak and attempted to detain him, but 
with almost giant strength he seized Tempesta’s arm, 
and flinging him off to the extremity of the porch with 
as much ease as if he had been a child, was out of sight 
before Tempesta could recover himself sufficiently to pur- 
Disturbed and agitated, Tempesta entered the 
He found the old 


sue him. 
apartment of the Count D’ Urbino. 


man alone. 


|) her emotion. 
The painter seemed not uncon- || 


loveliness, all combined to form a more exquisite picture 
of queenly beauty than ever visited the dreams of poet or 
painter. Her cheek, usually pale, now wore the deep- 
est hue of the rose; her black eyes flashed lightning 
glances from beneath their dark lashes, and her beauti- 
fully chiselled lip was curled with the bitterest expres- 
sion of scorn, as Tempesta approached and seated him- 
self beside her with the familiar air of a favored lover. 

“Idol of my heart,”” murmured Tempesta as he press- 


ed his lips to her hand, “ to-night I claim your sweet 


promise; to-night I claim from your own lips the faith 


which your father has already pledged in your name.” 
Drawing her veil closely about her face, Rosalba sat in 
silence as if striving to master the almost suffocating 


emotions that impeded her utterance. ‘‘ Speak my own, 


; , sonrehs > am} ” on amet of 4 
my worshipped Rosalba,”’ whispered the impetuous lover, 


'exclaimed, “ Villain, forbear! 


' 


“speak but one word—or is this but the tender bash- 


fulness of maidenhood? Yes, that trembling hand, those 


’ 
In an instant, pride and wounded delicecy mastered 
Starting from him, and throwing off her 
veil, as she drew up her tall figure to its full height, she 
How dare you clasp in 
your vile embrace, the spotless form of a high-born 
maiden? How dare you defile even the hem of her gar- 
ment with your polluting touch?” 


Astonished, almost infuriated, as Tempesta was at thie 


tad - 
unexpected repulse, he yet could not restrain his admira- 


| tion, as he gazed upon the glorious creature who stood 


before him. With burning cheeks, and flashing eyes, 


| her bosom swelling with passion, her head thrown back, 


and her dark tresses falling to her very feet, as she stood 


| with extended arms, motioning him away, she looked 


like a young Pythoness, receiving the maddening inspi- 


| ration of the god. 


Coldly, and almost sternly, he bade Tempes- | 


ta enter the inner chamber, where the Signorina Rosalba | 


awaited him, and immediately resumed his book which he 


had for an instant laid aside. Astonished at this singu- 


| in his wickedness. 


** Rosalba! what means this?” at length exclaimed 
the bewildered Tempesta, “ has not your father sanction- 
ed mylove? Did younot promise me, that this night your 
own lips should confirm the gift which he has already 
made of your hand ?” 

“Holy mother!” murmured Rosalba, raising her eyes 
to heaven, “‘ grant me patience to confront this wretch 


Tempesta,” continued she, solemnly, 


'“ you well know I never favored your suit—you well 


larly uncourteous behavior from one who had been wont to 


greet him with almost parental affection, Tempesta paused 


irresolute ; but the voice of Rosalba aroused him, and | 


passing onward with a countenance beaming delight, 
he approached the mistress of his heart. Seated beside a 
marble table, on which burned a richly chased silver 
lamp, filling the whole apartment with the odor of the 
scented oil that fed its light, sat the beautiful Rosalba 
D’Urbino. 


gaze upon that exquisite form. 


No wonder the eye of the painter loved to 
Arrayed in a style of 


know that nothing but the wishes of my father, ever in- 
duced me to listen to you for a moment—you well know 


that distrust and aversion, were the only feelings which 


'I could ever indulge for one, who, in a weaker woman 


| would have inspired terror. 


Now look in my face—the 


| face which you have so often looked upon with a passion 


|| you dared to call love, and tell me if you did not merit 


‘my distrust—tell me if I was unjust, when I believed you 


a base and unprincipled villain? Ay, start and grind 


your teeth—I fear not your vengeance ! What say you? 


almost oriental magnificence, her purple robe embroi- || you have never broken faith with man !—base subter- 


dered with gold and drawn up at the shoulders by knots '! fuge! 


” 


~ 


Have you ever kept faith with woman—helpless, 
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unprotected woman? Look here,” extending to him as 
she spoke, a small miniature. 
“‘ Great God !”’ exclaimed Tempesta, “‘ my wife!” 
“Yes,” continued she, in a voice rendered hoarse by | 


passion, “ your wife—the miserable, degraded wretch 


which you would have made me. Away, let me no longer 
feel the air polluted by the breath of a serpent—away, 
linger but an instant, and my servants shall bind you 
hand and foot—the proud Tempesta shall be spurned 
from my door by menials.”’ 

Irritated to phrenzy, Tempesta sprang towards her. 


All the evil passions of his nature darkened in his fear- 
ful countenance, as he exclaimed: “ By all the powers of | 


hell, you shall repent this. Never will I rest, until I) 


}of Italy could bestow. All trace of his humble origin 
| had vanished ; even the very name which he inherited 
| from his fathers, was lost in the sounding title of Pietro 
della Tempesta; while wealth, that fruitful source of 
evil, was showered upon him with lavish prodigality. 


The evil passions of his nature, which had been crushed 


'| beneath the pressure of adversity, sprung to new and 


more vigorous life, beneath the sunshine of fame and 
fortune. He soon became no less distinguished for his 


vices, than for his genius; and the unhappy wife wept 


|| over the remembrance of their happiness, in the days of 


virtuous poverty. 
A year had passed, since Tempesta was last in Rome. 
He had parted from his wife with words of anger, and 


have you at my feet, a miserable, bebased creature, de- she heard of him only from the voice of fame; but he 


pending upon my charity, for the very bread you eat. If ,| well knew her deep affection for him—he well knew that 
[ sell my soul to perdition, I will be revenged. Be this || one word of tenderness would bring her to his feet. 


a token,” cried he, as he seized her delicate arm in his || The letter which he entrusted to Gonsalvo, was filled 
iron grasp, “ere the marks of that grasp be effaced, a {| with all the eloquence of deep contrition, and renewed 
deed of darkness shall be accomplished, which shall |! affection. He told her that his employment forbade his 


make you tremble at the storm you have yourself arous- || quitting Genoa, but he besought her, if she valued his 


ed,” and dashing the picture on the marble floor, he hur- || happiness, to come to him, if it were but for a day, that 
ried from the apartment. || he might once more look upon her sweet counterance. 
Shutting himself up in his study, Tempesta brooded i} Who could have believed, that, at the very moment 


for hours over his wild thoughts; but, to a spirit like his, |} when he wrote that letter, he had given orders to its 
consideration came not like an angel, but rather like a || bearer never to let her reach Genoa! 


demon, arousing all the powerful energies of his nature, || Bianca hesitated not a moment, in preparing for her 


for deeds of darkness and of guilt. It was near mid- || Journey. Totally unsuspicious of treachery, she poured 
night, when he arose from the floor upon which he had || forth her gratitude to Heaven for such unexpected hap- 


thrown himself. “It shall be so,” muttered he, “a|} piness, and, after passing a night as sleepless from joy, as 


word of kindness will bring her; she would quit heaven | many others had been from sorrow, she was ready to de- 

if I bade her; but I will be more kind—she shall be sent part with the sunrise. In vain her widowed mother, 

to that heaven which her meek spirit merits” —and, with || with the caution of age, begged her to wait the return 

a sneer of infernal triumph, he hurried away. || of her brother, who was expected home the next day. 

advo i} Bianca replied, that her husband had, doubtless, sent a 

It was the vesper hour, when Gonsalvo Perez entered || hasty messenger with his letter, and that she would 
Rome, bearing with him a letter from Tempesta to his | return with him as Tempesta had directed. 


deserted wife. The beautiful hymn to the Virgin Mother As the carriage was about to drive from the door, a 

swelled on the breeze, from the hundred churches |} little dog, which had been one of Tempesta’s earliest 

which crowned the Eternal City, and the heart of the || cifts to Bianca, sprang from the arms of the servant who 

rclentless messenger almost sank within nian, a0 he heard || held him, into the lap of his mistress, and she, moved 

the same thrilling words, “ora pro nobis,’’ rising from | by the attachment of the faithful animal, permitted him 
| 


the neat, but humble dwelling of the unfortunate Bianca. || 9 pemain as the companion of her journey. They trav- 


Six years had passed, since Tempesta, (then only dis- | elled rapidly during the whole day, for Bianca was im- 
tinguished by his Dutch patromymic of Peter Molyn,) had i} patient to meet with her husband, and she had found the 
arrived at Rome. Poor, unfriended, but possessing || .ujlen silence of Gonsalvo Perez, almost intolerable. 
genius of the highest order, he had devoted himself to paint- | Twilight was gradually deepening around them, when 
ing from his earliest youth. Yet, even in that bright and || the carriage stopped at a mean looking inn, which stood 


glorious art, his dark and turbulent spirit, made itself|| , jiele distance from the high road. The squalid ap- 
but too visible. Turning from scenes of beauty and gen- \ pearance of the inmates of this house, and a singular 
tleness, he delighted in all that was furious and terrible. |! jogk of intelligence which frequently passed between the 
The whirlwind, the thunderstorm, the stirred-up ocean, l host and her companion, filled Bianca with vague terror. 
—these were the subjects of his pencil; and, in the || Her fears were not abated, when Gonsalvo informed her 
darkness and loneliness of the midnight tempest, he |) thar the roads having been rendered impassable by the 
snatched from Nature, in her angriest moods, the mate- || recent rains, it would be necessary to leave the carriage, 
rials with whieh to build up his own renown. He had |) and walk onward to the next inn, about halfa mile dis- 
been but a short time in Rome, when he was attracted | tant where they should find another conveyance await- 
hy the young Bianca, and she, with all the tender confi- jing them. Bianca ventured to remonstrate against this 
dence of woman, gave herselt and her little fortune to the || arrangement, but, terrified by Gonsalvo’s angry look, and 


poor and unknown artist. | believing that she was but obeying her husband's will, 


Time had wrought wondrous changes since then. || she at length set out. The heart of Gonsalvo almost 


Pietro had won the proudest honors, which the gifted land ' relented of its purpose, as he gazed upon ber pale face, and 











peril te Stes. 


met the glance of her soft blue eye ; 


THE STORM PAINTBR. 


so saint-like, so like the Holy Virgin, to whom, all evil as 


he was, he still bent the knee in reverence, that he half | 


resolved to reveal her husband’s treachery. 
evil habits of his nature quickly overpowered the good | 
impulses. 


They proceeded in silence, until they reached a little 


dell, nearly choked up with brushwood, but exhibiting || 


{ 
{ 
i 
! 


traces of something like a path among the rocks yand i 


shrubs. 
bade her enter first, as the path would not admit two 


persons. Trembling with terror, she obeyed mechani- 
cally. A few steps brought them into the very centre of 


the dell, and here all traces of the path ceased, Bianca 
was in the act of turning to ask Gonsalvo’s directions, 


when something glittered before her eyes, a strong arm 


Here Gonsalvo paused, and turning to Bianc a, | 


descended upon her shoulder, and the steel was sheath- | 


ed within her loving heart! A faint cry, a half-uttered 
prayer, burst from her lips, and all was still for ever! 


Drawing from her finger the ring which had been the 


seal of her fatal marriage, and taking from her neck, a | 


chain to which was suspended a picture of Tempesta, 
the treacherous Gonsalyo hastened to his master. No 
human eye had beheld the murder, no human ear had 
The body, hidden in that 
dark and sequestered spot, would never be discovered, 


listened to Bianca’s dying cry. 


and the two murderers congratulated themselves upon 
having thus far succeeded. It now only remained, to 
pay Gonsalvo largely, and send him out of the coun- 
try. This done, Tempesta hoped to make it appear, thet 
Bianca had fled with the Spaniard, and thus obtain a 
dissolution of his marriage. But his plans were fatally 


frustrated. 








Tt was the second day after the murder, that Ludovi- |) 


co Benedetto, the brother of Bianea, was returning to | 
His road lay | 
| 


Rome, after an absence of several weeks. 
past the inn, at which his unfortunate sister had stopped; 


but, before he had reached the house, his attention was | 


attracted by the mournful howling of a dog, which seem- | 
ed to proceed from a hollow at some distance from the \ 


road. 


and whistled the peculiar call with which he had been || 


The bark- | 


accustomed to summon his sister’s favorite. 


Half unconsciously, Ludovico checked his horse, 


: ANG sgsiol?” Wek 
ing had awakened in his mind a sort of vague association | 


with the thoughts of home, and certainly nothing was | 


farther from his thoughts, than the expectation of behold- | 


ing Bianca’s dog, in that wild spot. What was his 


amazement, therefore, 


The 


bounded upon him from the neighboring thicket. 


! 
sudden appearance of the dog, and the strange manner ), 


in which, by its howling and pulling at his cloak, it en- 
deavored to draw him towards the dell, aroused the | 
Summoning his travelling com- | 
they entered the 


Guided by the dog, they penetrated its recesses, 


suspicions of Ludovico. 
panions, who had lingered behind, 
hollow. 
and there, half concealed by leaves and branches, appa- | 
rently hastily plucked for the purpose, lay the lifeless | 
body of a female. Too well did Benedetto recognize the 
palid features of his beloved sister. 

Of Tempesta’s guilt there was no doubt. The threata | 


he had uttered in the presence of the Lady Rosalba, | 


l 


when the well known animal || 





| miserable existence in a dungeon could be « 


she looked so pure, || the letter which was found in the bosom of his murder- 


ed wife, and finally, the confession of Gonsalvo Perez, 


all bore testimony against him. But veneration for gen- 


But the | |) ius overcame the love of justice; and, while Gonsalvo 


expiated his guilt upon the scaffold, Tempesta, the in- 
stigator of the crime, was allowed to live; if, indeed, a 
valled life. 

For sixteen years, he was a close prisoner. His only 


solace was his pencil, and to those wretched hours 


of anguish and remorse, Italy is indebted for some of 
the noblest paintings, which her vast storehouse of art 
contains. 


Note.—The incidents, recorded in the foregoing tale, are 
strictly historical. Peter Molyn, better known as Tempesta, 
wasa native of Herlam, born in 1637. During the bombard- 
ment of Genoa, by Louis XTV., the prisons were set open, and 
Tempesta escaped from his long and well-merited confine- 
ment. He sought refuge in the Borremean Islands, and died 
in 1701. 


Brooklyn, L. I. 








Original. 
PLANTA GENISTA; 


OR, MERMAID FLOWER. 


THE 


_Geoffry, Duke of Anjou, and father of Henry IL, was in the 


practice of wearing a sprig of Planta Genista in his cap, and 
from this circumstance, was derived the name of Planta- 
genet. 


Menoriat flower of a princely line! 
Thy presence wakes a world of thought; 
Thou seem’st to me like some magic shrine, 
Whereunto all glorious things are brought. 


I think of the time, bright one! when thou 
Wast reared in the shelter of royal bowers, 
To grace a noble warrior’s brow, 
With a wreath of thy lovely golden flowers. 


When a great and glorious monarch wore, 

*mid his diadem ; 

And the Lion of England prized thee more, 
Than gold, or pearl, or starry gem 


Thy shining leaves 


But the chief, who bequeathed to his lofty race, 
Thy simple name, hath long laid low, 

Ia the mouldering vaults of his Father's Place, 
With the banners of battle ‘neath Fonteveaud. 


And, one by one, the Plantagenet, 
In the silent tomb have laid their name, 


With helmet, and spear, and coronet, 
Surviving but on the scroll of fame. 


Yet, art thou here, with thy slender form, 
Still shedding around thy golden glow, 

And thy race hath lived through many a storm, 
That hath laid the monarch and chieftain low. 


And, though frail and perishing as the dust, 
Thou still maintain’st thy name and place— 

Loving and true to thy glorious trust, 

Memoria! flower of a princely race. 


STELLA. 

















14 THE CHARIB BRIDE. 


Original. | Moment, a louder and more boisterous crash arose from 


THE CHARIB BRIDE. 


i tongues, as it would seem, of several hounds running 


the direction whence she had first appeared—the blended 


A LEGEND OF HISPANIOLA. 
-_ || together, on a hot and recent trail. Tossing her head 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “CROMWELL,” “THE RRoTHERS,” ETc. |! aloft, she gathered her slight limbs under her, sprung, 


~ | at one vigorous and elastic bound, over the rivulet, and 

CHAPTER I. | was lost instantly to view, among the thickets of the 

Tue heavy dew of the tropics was yet lying bright ‘| further side. A few minutes elapsed, during which, the 
and unexhaled on every herb and flower; myriads of | fierce baying of the hounds came quicker and more 
which, in most profuse variety of odor and of bloom, | sharply on the ear; and then, from the same brake out 
strewed, like one gorgeous carpet, the beautiful savan- | of which the hind had started, rushed, with his eyes 
nahs and wild forest glades of the fair province of Cahay. |} glowing like coals of fire, his head high in air, and his 
The sun had not fairly risen, although the warm and }| long, feathery tail lashing his tawny sides, a formidable 
rosy light, which harbingered his coming, was tinging, | bloodhound, of that savage breed, which was, in after 
with his fairy dyes, the small and fleecy clouds, that |; times, so brutally employed against the hapless Indians, 


floated, like the isles of some enchanted sea, over the || by their Christian conquerors. Another, and another, 


azure skies. The faint sea-breeze, which murmured | and a fourth succeeded, making the vaulted woods to 
still among the fresh green leaves, though it was fast |} bellow with the dee p cadences of their continuous cry. 
Hard on the bloodhounds, crashing through the tangled 


subsiding, was laden with perfumes of such strange | 
| branches with reckless and impetuous ardor, a solitary 


richness, that while they gratified, they almost cloyed | 


the senses; birds of the most superb and gorgeous || huntsman followed—splendidly mounted on a_ fiery 
plumage, were glancing, meteor-like, among the boughs; |} Andalusian charger, of a deep chestnut color, with four 
but the innumerable insect tribes, which almost rival || white legs, and a white blaze down his face, whose long, 
them in beauty, had not as yet, been called forth to their | thin mane. and the large, cord-like veins, that might be 


life of a day, by the young sunbeams. The loveliness of || seen meandering over his muscular, sleek limbs, attested, 


those sequestered haunts, which had but recently been |! as surely as the longest pedigree, the purity of his blood. 
opened to the untiring and insatiate avarice of Europeans, || 
i} twenty years; well, and rather powerfully made than 
| = » 

1] 

| 


The rider was a young man, of some four or five-and- 


exceeded the most wild conceptions, the most voluptuous 
dreams of the romancer or the poet. The solemn ver-j| otherwise, though not above the middle stature; his 
dure of the mighty woods, thick set with trees, more | long, dark hair, black eve, and swarthy skin, told of a 
} slight admixture of the Moorish blood ; while the expres- 


graceful than the shades of those A.gean isles, where the 
sion of his features, though now excited somewhat by the 


Ionian muse was born to witch the world for ages—the 
|exhilaration of the chase, grave, dignified and noble, 
palms, towering a hundred feet above their humbler, || bespoke him, without a doubt, a polished cavalier of 
| Spain. His dress, adapted to the occupation which he 


i 


light and feathery primroses, the fan-like heads of the tall { 


yet still lofty brethren—the giant oaks, their whole trunks i] 
overgrown with thousands of bright parasites, and their |} 80 gallantly pursued, was a green doublet, belted close 
vast branches canopied with vines and creepers—masses i about his waist by a girdle of Cordova leather, from 
of tangled and impervious folinge—the natural lawns, || Which swung, clinking, at every stride of his horse, 
watered by rills of chrystal—the rocks that reared them- {| against the stirrup, a long and basket-hilted bilboa blade, 
selves among the forests, mantled not as the crags of the | in a steel scabbard, which was the only weapon that he 
cold northern climes, with dark and melancholy ivy, but || wore, except a short, two-edged stiletto, thrust into the 
with festoons of fruits and flowers, that might have graced || belt, at the left side. A broad sombrero hat, with a 
the gardens of the fabulous Hesperides—it was upon drooping feather, breeches and gloves of chamois leather, 
such a scene, as is but imperfectly and feebly shadowed || laced down the seams with silver, and russet buskins, 
forth in the most glowing language, that the sweet dawn || drawn up to the knee, completed his attire. He sat his 
was breaking, when, from a distance, through the lowell] horse gracefully, and firraly, and the ease with which he 
woodlands, the mellow notes of a horn, clearly and acien- | supported him, and wheeled him to and fro among the 
tifically winded, came floating on the gentle air; again || fallen trees and rocks, notwithstanding the fiery speed at 
it pealed forth its wild cadences, nearer, and louder than || which he rode, bespoke him no less skilful than intrepid 


before—and then the deep and ringing bay of a full-'| as 4 horseman. 
Scarcely had the first echo || during which every species of scenery that the level 


The chase continued for above an hour, 


mouthed hound succeeded. 


of the woods replied to the unwonted sounds, before a |; portions of the isle contained, was traversed by the 


beautiful slight hind, forcing her way through an dense hunte r: the open forest, the dense swampy brake, the 


thicket of briars, dashed, with the speed of mortal terror, || wide, luxuriant savannah!—and each, at such hot speed, 


that though he turned aside neither for bush nor bank, 
almost silently, a broad, bright rivulet of very limpid | though he plunged headlong down the steepest crags, 
‘}and dashed his charger, without hesitation, over every 
|! fallen tree that barred his progress, and every brook or 
gulley that opposed him, still, it was with no little diffi- 
culty that he contrived to keep the hounds in hearing. 


into the centre of a small savannah, through which stole, 


water. Pausing for a second’s space upon the brink, the 
delicate creature stood, with its swan-like neck curved | 
backward, its thin ear erect, its fell black eye dilated, | 
and its expanded nostrils snuffing the tainted breeze. It 


was but for a second thas she stood; fis, the pext | And now the hapless hind, worn out by the sustained 
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exertions, which had, at first, outstripped the utmost 1 


pace of her pursuers, but which availed her nothing to 
escape from foes, against whose most sagacious instinct 
and unerring scent, she had but fleetness to oppose, was 
sinking fast, and must, as the rider judged, by the i 
redoubled speed, and shriller baying of his hounds, soon | 
Her 


graceful head was bowed low toward the earth, big || 


turn to bay, or be run down without resistance. 


tears streamed down her hairy cheeks, her arid tongue | 
lolled from her frothing jaws, her coat, of late so sleek 
and glossy, was all embossed with sweat and foam, and 
wounded, at more points than one, by the sharp thorns '} 


and prickly underwood, through which she had toiled so 


fruitlessly. Still she strove onward, staggering and pant- 


ing in a manner pitiful to witness; and the deep bay of | 


the bloodhounds was changed, suddenly, into a series of || 
sharp and savage yells, as they caught a view of their | 
destined 


reached the verge of a piece of dense and tangled wood- || 


prey. Just at this moment, the hind had |! 
land, through which she had toiled for several miles, |! 
when the low range of hillocks which it overspread, 
sank suddenly, by a steep and craggy declivity of twelve | 
or fourteen feet, having, at its base, a rapid stream, 
brawling and fretting over many a rocky ledge, down to 
the level of a wide and lovely meadow. Situated nearly | 
in the centre of this flower-sprinkled lawn, half circled 
by a deep bight of the streamiet, and perfectly embowered | 
by the canopy which a close group of waving palms 
spread over it, there stood an Indian dwelling. 
of larger size than were most of the native cottages; 


It was 


thatched neatly with the broad leaves of the palm; and | 
ornamented, in front, by a portico of wooden columns, | 
quaintly, and not ungracefully adorned by carvings, 
wrought by the flint-edged chisel of the yet unsophis- 


ticated savage. A mat, woven with tasteful skill from |; 
' 
many-colored and sweet-scented rushes, was spread upon | 


the floor; while several stools of ebony, inlaid with 





i 
| 
} 
i 
i 


shells, and sculptured with grotesque devices, were || 


ranged along the walls. On a projecting slab, which |! 


apparently supplied the want of a table, stood several 


} 
] 
. ‘ : il 
gourds, ingeniously manufactured into cups and trenchers ) 
—somé bowls of hard wood, even more highly finished 


than the other articles of furniture, and many ornaments 


of gold, and strings of pearl, scattered, in rich profusion, 


among the humbler vessels of the household. From 


three of the columns, were suspended large wicker cages 


beautifully interlaced with intricate and quaint devices, i 
we , a — 

containing paroquets and other birds of rare and splendid 

plumage ; while, from the other, hung carved war-clubs, 


of the ponderous iron-wood, flint-headed javelins, and i 


|| broiling on small spits of aromatic wood. 


15 


blazing, and several native females were collected round 


| it, preparing their morning meal, with cakes of the 


}cassava baking among the hot wood embers, and fish 


But at a little 
distance to the left of these, at the extreme end of the 


building, nearest to the steep bank which terminated the 


forest, outstretched in a light grass hammock, which was 


suspended at the height of two or three feet from the 


ground, between two stately palm-trees, and swaying 


} gently to and fro in the light currents of the morning 


breeze, there lay the loveliest girl that eyes ever looked 


upon. Her rich, black hair, braided above her brow, 


‘and fastened with one string of pearls, was passed behind 


her ears, whence it fell in a profusion of glossy curls, so 
wondrously luxuriant, that, had she stood erect, it would 
have flowed quite downward to her ancles—her eyes, 
large, dark, and liquid, as those of a Syrian antelope, were 
curtained by the longest and most silky lashes that ever 
fringed a human eyelid. Her features, classically regu- 
lar and even, were redeemed from the charge of insipidity 
by the sly dimple at the angles of that exquisitely-arched, 
and rosy mouth, which Aphrodite, fresh from her ocean 
cradle, might have envied; and by the voluptuous curve 
of the soft chin. Her complexion was of a warm and 
sunny hue, half brown, half golden, through which the 
eloquent blood mantled at every motion, like the last 
Beautiful, 
however, as was the countenance, and enchanting the 


flush of sunset upon the darkening sky. 
] } 


expression of this Indian beauty, it yet was not until the 
second or third glance, that the eye could stray from the 
matchless symmetry, the untaught graces, and the volup- 
tuous and wavy motions of her form, to notice the less 
Her beautiful 
arms, bare to the shoulder, were adorned with massy 


striking charms of face and feature. 


rings of virgin gold, so flexible, from the purity of the 
metal, that they were twisted and untwisted, with as 
much ease as though they had been silken cords; the 
right hung over the edge of the hammock, its small and 
graceful hand resting upon a little stand or table at her 
side; while the left, folded beneath her head, was half 
veiled by her abundant hair—her dress, a single robe of 


'| soft, fine muslin, was clasped on the right shoulder by a 
| golden stud, whence it passed under her left arm, leaving 


her bosom half exposed, and was girt round her slender 
waist by a cord of gaily-colored cotton, covering the rest 
of her person down to the tiny feet, although its slight 
folds clung so closely to the rich contour of her limbs, that 
not a single charm but wooed the eye of the observer. 
Such was the scene, and such the occupants of it, into 


which, darting with a momentary energy that gained 


several bows; not the short, ill-strung, worthless weapons || convulsive strength from the near presence of her dreaded 


used by the Africans; but long, and tough, and admira- 1] 


foes, the hunted hind leaped suddenly. The craggy 


bly made, and scarcely, if at all, inferior to the tremen- || bank and stream were cleared by one tremendous bound, 


dous long-bow which had gained so much renown, and |! 


the level lawn was traversed with speed, that seemed 


wrought so much scathe to their foes, in the hands of | almost miraculous, yet scarce two spears’ length from 


the English archery. Under the shadow of the portico, | 


her haunches, the furious blood-hounds followed. Wheth- 


sheltered by it from the warm beams of the sun, there || er it was that her eyes were cast backward toward her 
sat an Indian youth, tall and slightly framed, and not} dreaded foes, and that her every sense was engrossed by 


above sixteen or seventeen years of age, at the utmost, || 
polishing, with a shell chisel, the shaft of a long javelin; || 


on the lawn, in front of the cottage, a bright fire was danger was to be apprehended from that quarter, the 


agonizing terror, so that she marked not any thing before 
her—or whether a strange instinct taught her, that no 
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ehyand timid creature dashed straight across the meadow, |! as he saw them, already well nigh darting at her throat, 


passing within ten paces of the fire, from the vicinity of 
which the women fled, fearful of the savage hounds, and 


sank down with a deep, broken-hearted sob, close to the 


hammock of the Indian beauty. Roused suddenly from | 


the half dozing, dreamy languor, in which she had been 


so luxuriously indulging, the maiden started from the | 


couch; and without thinking of the peril, by an involunta- 
ry impulse, stooped down, and lifting up the head of the 
dying hind, wiped away the foant from its sobbing lips, 
and gazed with wistful pity upon its glazing eyes. All 
this had passed, as it were, with the speed of light, 
for not ten seconds had intervened between the first 
appearance of the trembling fugitive, and the compassion- 
ate movement of the young girl. It had happened, too, 


that, as will oftentimes occur, when hounds are running 


at the utmost of their speed, the blood-hounds, since they 


had viewed, for the first time, the quarry, had given no 
tongue, chasing, solely, by the eye—so that, until his 
attention was called to what was passing by the flight of 
the terrified and trembling menials, the youth had 
remained quietly engaged at his occupation, unconscious 
of the peril to which his sister—for such was the rela- 
tionship between them—was exposed. Diverted, how- 
ever, from his occupation, by the tumultuous flight of the 


girls, he looked up quickly ; and, at a glance, beheld the 


hind fall dying at his sister’s feet, the fierce hounds dash- | 


ing forward to glut their savage instinct in the life-blood | 


of the quarry, and the girl, by-her own act, thrown as it 


were, into the very jaws of the literally blood-thirsty || 


brutes, which, with hair erect and bristling, as if instinct 
with sentien 
from their tushes, and their eyes glaring with the frantic 
light of their roused nature, were bounding toward her, 


scarce three paces distant. At the same point of time, 


the Spanish cavalier, who had, while they were running | 


mute, lost the direction of the chase, made his appear- 
ance at the top of the abrupt ascent; and seeing, as if by 
intuition, all that was going on, lifted his blooded horse 
hard with the Moorish bit, on which he rode him, and 
pricking him, at the same instant, sharply with the spur, 
undismayed by the sheer fall of the ground, compelled 
him to take the fearful leap. The horse sprang nobly at 
it, and, aided by the great fall of the surface, landed his 


hind feet well upon the level ground beyond the rivulet; 


but even then he would have fallen, such was the shock of 
#0 steep a drop-leap, had he not been met by the quick |} 


support of a master hand, so that, recovering himself 


with a heavy flounder, he dashed on, after scarce a 


moment's pause. Still, had there been no readier aid | 


than his, the maiden must have perished beneath the 
fanes of the infuriate blood-hounds; for, though the 
hunter shouted in the loudest tones of his clear, powerful 
voice, rating the dows, and calling them by name, their 
fiercenesa was so thoroughly aroused, that they paid not 
the least regard to his commanding accents, and probably 
would not have been restrained, had he been interposed, 
himeelf, between them and the object of their staunch 


pursuit, from springing on their master who had fed 


them, and to whose slightest gesture, under more favora- | 


ble circumstances, they were implicitly obedient. But 


life and fury, the white foam flying 


that stripling leaping upon his feet, and snatching from 


the nearest pillar a bow which fortunately happened to 


\j}be strung, and two long arrows, in less time than is 


needed to describe it, notched a shaft on the sinew, drew 
ithe tough bow-string to his ear, and drove the whizzing 
missile, with almost the speed of light, toward the lead- 
ing dog. It was not till the whistling shaft hurtled close 


| past her ear, that the maid was aware of her own danger ; 


for, engrossed by the faint struggles and waning breath of 


the poor deer, she had not raised her eyes, till she was 
| startled by the sound of the passing weapon ; and now, 
'as she lifted them and met the red glare shot from the 
angry orbs of the foremost hound, and almost felt the 
| warmth of his quick, panting breath against her brow, 
hope left her, and her eenses yielding to the sudden terror, 
she sank down upon the body of the dead hind, as helpless 
and as innocent. But, even as light left her eyes, the 

well-aimed shaft had reached its mark; directed at the 
i} throat of the animal, it flew correctly, and the keen flint 

head cutting a little way below the ear, clove through 

and through the neck, piercing the jugular vein—the 
|| blood gushed in a torrent from the wound, nor from that, 
i only, but from the throat and nostrils likewise, and with 
'| one savage yell, he leaped into the air, and fell quite dead 
| within a yard of the Indian girl, whose snow-white dress 


'was actually sprinkled with large gouts of the crimson 


gore. Still she was far from safe, for, uncheckéd and 
i undaunted by their leader’s death, the others of the little 
pack, baying tremendously, were close at hand. Again 
'| the bow was raised, and the string drawn to the utmost, 
but with a jerking and irregular tension, which snap- 
|| ped the tendon of which it was framed; with a sharp 
|} twang the bow recoiled, and the shaft fell harmless, close 
i to the archer’s feet, but, unarmed, as he was, he bounded 
forward, and grasping the staff of the unstrung and use- 
|| less bow, he gallantly bestrode the body of the damsel, 


land, with a calm and resolute expression in his clear 


|, eye and comely features, awaited, fearlessly, the onset of 


the approaching savages. And now the first was close 
i} upon him, and with his bristles all erect, like quills upon 

the porcupine, and with a deep, stifled growl, dashed at his 

face. Still he blanched not, but made a desperate lounge 
|| with the tough, horn-tipped bow, full at the open mouth and 
'yawning throat of his assailant; and well for him it was, 
that his eye was true, and bis hand steady; for nothing 
else could have availed, even though now the cavalier 
was within three strides of the spot, to save his life. 
| The thrust took effect, and though the weapon was but 
ineffective, and the beast not materially affected by the 
| blow, it still had force enough to check, in some degree, 
' the violence of his assault, and hindered him from using 
his fangs for the moment. Yet, notwithstanding, such 
| was the weight of his sinewy lythe body, and such the ter- 
\| rible impetuosity of his attack, that, checked and foiled 
las he was, he still plunged so violently against the 
|| breast of his young antagonist, that he dashed him to the 
| ground ; and, himself falling, they rolled over and over 
|| with a stern grapple and fierce cries, on the ensanguined 
But, at this critical moment, a new and 


ereensward. 
: mane er 
| more important aider came up, tn the young Spaniard ; 
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who, dashing his spurs into the flanks of his Andalusian, 
with his long, two-edged sword unsheathed and brandish- 
ed in the air, as he stood upright in his stirrups, pur- 
posely galloped over one of the hounds, sending it cowed 
and howling to a respectful distance; then pulling up 
his horse close to the confused group, well knowing the 
tremendous fury of the animal with which he had to 
deal, when it is thoroughly aroused, he smote the other, 
which was struggling with the boy, and which had just 
got free from his gripe, just at the junction of the neck 
and scull. So true and steady was the blow, and so keen 
was the temper of that thin, two-edged blade, that it 


THE CHARIB BRIDE. 


one, fromme. Not for the wealth of the whole Indias— 
‘not to be monarch of Castine, would I work aught of 
‘harm to thee or thine!” 

While he was speaking, her eye wandered from his 
face, and falling on the blood-stained group which lay 


confusedly piled on each other—the lifeless limbs of the 


'}dead hind, the fierce hounds, one transfixed by the 


unerring arrow of the brother, the other, slain by the 
sharp rapier which yet lay beside them on the turf—the 


panting charger which stood, although unfastened, per- 


|| fectly quiet in the cool shade of the palm trees, and the 


two dogs which had survived their fellows, couched hum- 


shore right through muscle, bone and sinew, severing, || bly on the grass before the portico, their tongues lolling 


entirely, the head, except where a small portion of the 
skin remained uninjured, at the farther side; this done, 
he hastily dismounted, and striking the fourth and last 
dog, a heavy blow with the flat of his sword, rating him, 


at the same moment, by his name, succeeded in appeas- | 
The boy | 


ing his ascendancy over his crest-fallen vassal. 
had, in the mean time, risen from the ground, still grasp- | 
ing in his hand the bow, which, during all the progress of 
that tremendous struggle, he never had let go, and gazed, 
half doubtful of the stranger’s purpose, into his eyes—_ 
till re-assured by the grave smile which played upon the | 
features of the Spaniard, and by perceiving how effectual | 
had been his aid, when earthly aid seemed hopeless, he 

suffered the tense muscles of his dark visage to relax, and | 
stretching out his right hand to his preserver, uttered a ; 
few words in the Spanish language, not strictly true in | 
the pronounciation, but in a voice of most melodious rich- | 
But little heed } 
did the young gallant pay to his addresses, for he had } 


ness, thanking him for his timely aid. 


thrown aside his blood-stained weapon, and raising the |, 


slight body of the maiden from the earth, for she had | 
not, as yet, recovered from her fainting-fit, bore her, as | 
easily as though she had been but a feather’s weight, | 
with her head leaning on his shoulder, and her long 
tresses flowing in dark luxuriance over his arms, into 
the sheltered portico. Placing her on one of the low, 
cotton-cushioned stools, and supporting her against his 
breast, he called aloud, in the Indian tongue, which he 
spoke fluently and well, for water, and having received 
it ina gaily-decorated calabash, sprinkled her lovely face, 
and set about restoring her with a degree of eagerness 
that savored not a little of the gallantry of knightly court- 
ship. Nor was it long before his efforts were crowned 
with complete success, for, in a moment or two, the | 
fringed lashes partially arose, revealing the dark eyes 
Dazzled by the 
full light, she once again suffered the lids to fall, and 


still swimming in unconscious languor. 


remained, for a few moments, perfectly passive in his 
arms; although he felt, by the increased pulsation of her 
heart, which throbbed almost against his own, that life 
and sense were speedily returning. Again she raised 
her eyes, and gazed, for an instant, with an air of simple 
wondermentin his face, then, while the warm blood rushed 
back in a crimon flush to the pale features, she attempted 
to start from the half embrace in which he held her. 

“ Fear nothing, gentle one,” he said, in her own liquid 
tongue, with a calm, placid smile, which did more to 
re-assure her than the words which fell, half unheard, on 
her ear, yet confused and giddy, “fear nothing, gentle ' 





| from their jaws, their sides panting from their late exer- 
tion, and their eyes closed listlessly—she saw the truth 
intuitively, and with a quiet smile, sank back, again, upon 
‘his breast, unable yet to rise, and lay there, until her 
brother had brought forth the females of the household 
'to attend her. Leaning on these, the fair girl left them 
' with a gesture of farewell as dignified, yet easy, as though 
she had been the lineal scion of an hundred European 
monarchs. She was not absent long, however, yet she 
had returned ere the Spaniard had learned from his host, 
while he was busily employed in wiping and returning to 
its scabbard his trusty rapier, in picketing his charger, 
and securing his two hounds, that the girl whom he had 
so bravely rescued from a terrible and painful death, was, 
in good truth, of royal birth—a Caribean princess—the 
iniece of that peerless Queen Anagaona, who, though the 
‘sister of that most dauntless foeman of the white inva- 
| ders, the valiant Caonabo, lord of the Golden House, had 
| proved herself from first to last, the friend and patroness 
of the pale strangers, who, in after days, returned her 
, kindness with ingratitude so base and barbarous. In 
short, Guarica returned, and thanking her preserver with 
the most feminine and easy grace, pressed him to stay and 


'| share their morning meal—and he, half captivated at the 


' first, by her artless beauty, assented willingly, and linger- 
ed there, enchanting the simple mind of the Indian beauty 
by all the rich stores of his cultivated intellect, and lis- 
tening, in turn, to the sweet native ballads which she 
sang to him in her rich, melodious tongue; not till the 
morning meal alone, was ended, but through the heat of the 
high noon, and even till the dewy twilight; and wher he 
said adieu, a tear swam in the dark eye of the maiden, and 
her small hand trembled in his grasp—and he rode pen- 
sively away beneath the broad light of a moon, a thousand 

| times more pure and brilliant than that which silvers the 

' skies of his own bright land, bearing along with him, deep 
in his heart of hearts, deep thoughts, and high, warm feel- 


ings, blended with doubts and cares, and the engrossing 


|! impulses of interest conflicting with the wilder passions of 


a hot and impetuous nature. Nor did he leave behind him, 
in the breast of the young Guarica, sentiments less novel, 
or feelings less tumultuous; truly, to them, that day was 
the hinge whereon the doors revolved of future happiness 
or misery; for, from that day, each dated a new life, 
fraught with new wishes, and regulated by new destinies 
—and to each was it the harbinger of many strange adven- 
tures, of many joys and many sorrows, and whether for evil 
or for good, of their doom here, and it may be, hereafter. 


T'o be continued. 
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THE BLACK SEAL. 


BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 


* AndthenT think of one, who in her youthful beauty, died, 
The fair meek blossom, that grew up, and faded by my side, 

In the cold, damp earth we laid her, when the spring put forth 

its leaf. 

And we sighed, that one so beautiful, should have a lot so brief; 
Yet, not unmeet it was, that one like that sweet friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish “’mid the flowers.” 
its black seal. She 


Ir came at last, the letter with 


was dead! How few words are necessary to convey this 
melancholy truth, and yet, oh God! how many sweet as- 
sociations, how many regretful remembrances ere crowd- 
ed into those three little words! How mournfully they 
awaken the heart to a knowledge of its own strong af- 


fections! We can never truly feel how dear the living 


are, till their places are empty, and we call for them, to! 


receive no answer. 
families and friends, become familiar, from their very 
lighaness, and we dream not how closely they are enwo- 
yen with our life, till we feel their links shivered and 
broken, amid the heartstrings they have held together. 
It is terrible to feel, that a creature, whom you have 
loved and cherished as’ your own life, is sinking daily to 
an early grave, from which there isnorescue. To watch 


the fire of death kindle in a beloved eye, and to see the 


soft damask of a young cheek glow and bvighten into a} 


blush for heaven—to witness the chastened soul, grad- 
ually fling offits earthly atributes, and become beautiful be- 
neath the finger of death ;—but more dreadful is it to 
know that these things are, and yet to see them not—to 
feel the hopes wither, one by one at your heart, as each 
written messenger comes with its freight of sorrowful 
tidings. Oh, how the heart aches with the intensity of its 
affections—how it struggles agninst those bonds which 
hold it back from the loved, and the suffering, how anx- 
iously it traces the cold, relentless footsteps of the destroy- 


er, mapped out on paper, by friends who tremble to 


awaken even a distant echo to their own sorrowful ap- 
prehensions. 

They laid the letter before me, and besoueht me to 
bear up under the affliction of a sister’s death. To be 


rs had her death-bed, 


and ministered to her wants; though parents, brothers, 


calm, even though othe stood by 


sisters, friends, all were by, to witness her voung spit, 


as itgrew lovely and trembled from life into eternity—all 
save one, and that one myself, who had loved her so fer- 


vently. Herdying words of love—her last, sweet mourn- 


ful request was written in that letter, and yet they ask- 


ed me to read them and be calm. If to sit tearless with 


unsteady limbs, and a heart trembling beneath the weight 
of its own desolation be calmness, they had their desire. 


But the overtasked heart mocks at philosophy—the 


power « { intellect may conce al suffering 4 but the rush 


of natural affection will make itself felt, or break the 


heart that would confine its free course. Hours went by, 


and then came a eweet cush of tears, and with it, a sad 
mournful dream of the lost. The night was very still, 
and a flood of gentle moonbeams came with a silvery and 


subdued radiance through the window. It was astrange 
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fancy, but it seemed as if the smiles of the dead were 
woven in those soft rays, and that evermore, they would 
Who shall affirm that 


this was all a phantasy, or that the dead may not some- 


beam in brightness about my path. 


times linger about the living, to guard and to bless them? 
May they not, come and hover about us in seasons of 
sorrow and trial, to breathe the mmusie and purity of an- 
other world within the soul? Who is there, who has 
not, at times, felt as if holding communion with the dead? 
Who, that has seen a beloved object pass through the 
valley and shadow of death, but feels that he has a deeper 
and more holy interest in the world to which they 
have gone—that a part of his own being has passed into 
eternity, shrouded in the soul of another?) How sweet 
the thought, that the gentle spirits of the departed are 
folding their wings and weaving the flowers of paradise 
above us as we sieep—thatkindred love, which gives the 
heart so pure a foretaste of heaven, still lingers amid 
their ethereal essence, as perfume lingers about a broken 
vase, long after its incense has been scattered ! 

This may be a visionary fancy, but it is a harmless one, 
and sweet as it is harmless—no shadow of evil can arise 
therefrom, and it flings a beautiful charm of love to link 
us with the spirit land. Even though it be a delusion, 
may it not sometimes prove a check upon the wrong im- 
pulses of the heart, when we believe that the beloved and 
the departed—those whom we have reverenced and cher- 
ished, are looking with clear spirit eyes into our innermost 
thoughts, and are witnessing all that passes there, even 
as if they were bending over a pool of bright waters? It 
may be a vain thought, but it is a pure and a tranquil- 
izing one—so beautiful that the mind might almost be for- 
given for lending faith to it, even without reason. I 
could not sleep, but as one in a sad dream, lay ponder- 
ing upon the past ; then as so many pictures, arose 
the changes which my gentle sister had passed through, 
on her brief and quiet way to eternity. Enshrined, as it 
arose in the moonlight, lay an infant, a sweet rosy child, 
with eyes all sunshine, and lips that smiled to the sound 
of each household voice, like rose leaves stirred by the 
wind. The sound of a merry laugh, like the silvery flow 
of waters, in the violet season, filled the room ; two little 
hands were clapped in concert with the clear shout, and 
the half-formed lisping accents of infancy mingled with it 
all. 

The infant disappe ared, 


and a little girl, with the 


blossoms of ten summers, unfolding on her cheeks, stood 
in its place. The same eyes beamed upon me, but their 
glance was soft and confiding—looking into the soul, with 
a love that was innocent. A quantity of bright, golden 
hair, 
parted with a smile, at the praises given to her simple 
needle-work. She turned away, and with a little work- 
bag in her hand, went toward the village school-house— 
she paused a moment within the shadow of an apple-tree, 


As 


she turned into the meadow path, a kiss was wafted from 


and gathered a cluster of wild-roses for the teacher. 


that little hand, and a smile, such as might dwell on the 
brow of a pure being like her alone, was sent back to the 


open w indow . 


Again, the same meek girl appeared, with a dowucast 
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look, and eyes brimming with tears. 
clung fondly to my neck, and her sweet troubled face 
was buried in my bosom; but, she uttered no farewell, 
though she was parting from one who loved her 
with a love as fervent and protecting, as ever linked 
the heart of one human being to another. The dear 
word, “sister,” was all she breathed, and that was bro- 
ken with sorrow and tears. Other arms were about me, 
the tears of a whole household were joined with hers ; 
but she stood out in the picture, with sorrowful distinct- 
ness, for the shadows of death have fallen on her alone. 
In my dream, as in the reality, years swept by—such 
years as give a seal to life. Other ties were around my 
heart—I sat by the fire of a new hearthstone, and gath- 
ered my own household gods around it. The cares and 
sorrows and trials of life crowded upon me, and with 
them came many stern lessons of wasted friendship, and 
affections lavished on dust, contrasted with those things 
which make the glory of human nature, disinterested 
love, attachments, which time and circumstance have never 


shaken, and sympathy, such as might keep the heart } 


green, even into the winter of old age. But, amid all 
the cares and joys of life, there was one dear spot—the 
smiles of one household, for which my heart panted, as 
the imprisoned bird for his nest-home in the flowering 
thickets. After years of anxiety and waiting, the music 
of home was in my ears; a picture of re-union arose, 
and took the place of those that had passed before. I stood 
upon my father’s threshold, with a joy that thrilled 
through my whole being. They were all there, crowd- 
ing around the newly returned, with voices of eager wel- 
come. While my heart was thrilling with a sense of its 
entire happiness, a fair girl flung herself upon my bosom, 
a modest, innocent creature, just in the prime of her 
sweet girlhood. I lifted her face from ‘ts rest, and gazed 
upon itin the dim twilight. The golden ringlets had 
deepened to a rich brown—but the pure forehead, and the 
trusting smile, bore a familiar look, and, half in doubt, I 
inquired who she was. She clung to me the more close- 
ly, and murmured, “ your sister.” 
but, save in my dreams, it had been buried music to 
me for years. My heart expanded to it, as a flower opens 
its leaves to the south wind. Her voice was the first to 
greet my return, and it awoke all the fond, imperishable 
love, which clung around her cradle, and which now lin- 
gers sadly over her grave. A whole household was 
crowded together in this picture. We sat down together, 
at the same board, after years of separation—parents and 
children were in their familiar places, a re-united family. 
It should have been a joyful meeting; but every heart 
was chastened with a feeling, that we had met, an un- 
broken band, for the last time on earth. Amid all our 
rejoicing, there was mingled something of sadness—but 
little did we think, that the modest, happy girl, who 
moved among us like a sunbeam, would be the first 
precious link wrung from that family chain. 


It was a home word, 


Softly, and with a pleasant change, did this picture 
glide into one of a sick-bed, around which the kind girl was 
moving, with a step that fell as noiselessly, as the dew 
on summer flowers. In the artificial twilight, created by 
her own hand, she smoothed my pillow, and bent over 
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Her small arms || me with loving, anxious eyes, and lips that smiled to 
|| conceal the inquietude of the loving heart beneath. How 
| sweetly her face brightened day by day, when she saw 


| that her ministering care was rewarded by the convales- 
| cence of its object. Oh, could the blessings of the living 
but reach the dead—could the grateful spirit send a voice 
beyond the grave, how many benedictions would be 


given, which now flow back in tears of regret on the heart. 
| One other dear memory comes to my mind, and then, 
| my poor sister! all connected with thee is enveloped in 
| the gloom and shadow of disease, sorrow and death. 
| Even in another world, thou canst not have forgotten that 


} 
| night, when thou wast by my side, for the last time. 


The memory will live in this heart, till it lies cold and 
Didst thou feel on that night, that 
we were never to rest in each other’s arms again? [ 


pulseless as thine. 


was not asleep—I could not sleep: so thou need’st not 
have hushed the sobs, or stifled the grief of that painful 
hour. True, I did not speak, or weep aloud, for the 
world has taught me a power of self-control, which thou 
didst not live to know. But there was no sleep in the 
heart that beat beneath thy young head—that throbbed 
back a blessing to each of thy kisses, as if it knew 
how precious they would become, when the lips that gave 
them, so timidly, were cold and still. I was awake, 
long after thou hadst wept thyself to sleep on my bosom. 

It was a sad parting which followed on the morrow. 
We tried to smile, and told each other that it was wrong 
to be sorrowful—that we should meet again. And so we 
shall, sister, when my spirit is purified, and made holy 
as thine. Then I will tell thee, how fondly thy last look 
has been cherished, among the most holy things of my 
heart—that look which was tearfully rendered back to 
mine, as I passed the old beach tree, and turned to gaze 
once more ou the home which we have both left, thou 
most surely, and I, perhaps, for ever! 

Mournfully, and as one treading to the music of a 
dirge, my heart follows thine, as it went away to the 
place prepared for it in heaven. This letter tells me 
how beautiful and tranquil were thy last moments—how, 
like the incense of a lily, broken at the urn, the innocent 
life faded from thy forehead. It were wrong to mourn 
for thee, my sister; we should not grieve that a merci.ul 
God has seen fit to gather the blossom from our bosoms, 
before a stain was upon its leaves, even though it was 
rooted and entwined deep amid our heartstrings. 

Thine is a comfortless resting-place, my sister, amid 
the damp, green sods of the valley. They may heap marble 
on thy cold bosom, and register thy name in the living rock 
—but I would not have itso. My footsteps may never ap- 
proach thy grave; but, methinks, I should feel how sa- 
cred was the spot, even though none should point the 


way toit. No; chaste as thy life, beautiful as thy death, 








should be the record of thy brief existence. Even thy 


| dust should mingle only with the most lovely things of 
| earth. 


| the sod which now covers thee—let the wild rose drink 


Let it cherish the pure white blossoms that flush 


its blush, and find a sweeter breath in thy mouldering 
bosom, and thy requiem be the night winds, sighing 
amid the forest trees. There is a solemn tenderness in 


‘the thought, that thy dear body may return to earth in 
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the gentle flowers, that it may float in perfume upon the » 


breeze, and kindle into new beauty, even where it is now 
laid. The earth was full of blossoms when thou wast 
buried, and in them should the record of a young life 
be written. Why should we send down a name, to 
those who will read it as an idle dream. Those who 
loved thee, can never forget. T'hey need no other mon- 
ument than their own hearts. 

I may not render an earthly tribute to thy memory, but, 
when we meet beyond the grave, thou wilt question, and 
perchance, | can tell of such things as a pure spirit 
should love to hear. Thou mayest learn, how often 
thoughts of thee have been exalted into reflections on 
the attributes of Him, who has taken thee away from us. 
How much of charity for the sins of others has been awak- 
ened in this heart, and how it has striven to become 


better for thy sake. 

Farewell, my sister! These lips will seldom speak 
thy name, and those who deem happiness always to exist 
beneath smiles, may think thee forgotten. But, often 
in the silent night, this heart, which hoards its memories 
as a treasure too precious for aught but solitude, will 
be shaken with such thoughts as are wringing tears 


from it, even now. 


i 


Original. 
THE AUCTIONEER. 

ELoQueENce, true, stirring eloquence, is as necessary 
an attribute of a successful auctioneer, as of a counsellor 
a clergyman, or a politician. As the counsellor must 
watch the current of feeling in the jury he is addressing, 
and range “from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” to) 
achieve the most for his client; as the clergyman must 
adapt his exhortations to the character of his convertite, | 
pouring forth the voice of terrible warning to the soul 
yet halting between the broad and the narrow path, and 


whispering in hopeful, cheering, and soothing tones to 


the abject and despairing; as the politician must touch )| 


the chords that surest thrill upon the sense of popular 
feeling, and, now denunciatory of his foes, now urgent with | 
his listeners, propel the wrapt and fettered crowd to the 
grand climax of self-abandonment, when the sway of | 
thousands is yielded to the dominion of the voice; so 
the auctioneer must garnish the stereotyped phrases of | 
his vocation, by soft flattery of his audience, by judicious | 
praise of the article under the hammer—judicious we | 


say, for the attribution of unreal merits unskilfully made, 


is a vain and disgusting drawback—and by an appeal in 
the nick of time, to him, whose perplexed and anxious | 
countenance proclaims him to be halting between doubt. 
and desire to make a second bid. Oh, how sales drag, 
and bids hang heavily, with him who is not gifted with a 
fluent tongue—whose vocabulary ventures no farther than 


a tireseme repetition of the last bid, alternate with anever- | 


lasting “ going,” and interlarded with an occasional “ say 
no more!’ And, on the other hand, how brisk is the 
bidding, with him who is rich in anecdote and humor, and 
knows how to beguile tedium and weariness, and make | 
his listeners bid in very spite of their convictions and | 


their purses! 


office, in Fulton street. We have not the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, but’have no doubt he has often railed at us for 
an unprofitable subject; for we delight to forget fatigue 


‘or ennui in listening to his sales. It is as good, as the 


country people say, as going to the play-house. Two or 
three specimens of his powers linger in our memory, and 
‘*i’faith, we'll prent ’em !” 


A sofa was under the hammer, on which sat a pretty 


_boy. “ Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, “I now offer 


to you a sofa, No. 43, fresh from the maker’s hand. We 
do not warrant it, as nothing was said to us about that, 


'no doubt through an entire oversight in the manufac- 


turer when he brought it here; but this I will venture to 
say, on my own responsibility; that if it shouldn’t answer 
the expectations of the purchaser, he has but to come 
here again, and we shal! undoubtedly have a sofa on 
hand, which we shall be happy to sell to him at the low- 
est current auction prices; and will also thank him for 
the opportunity to sell the unfortunate article for him at 
the usual commission, to some less fastidious customer. 
What is bid to start it at? Eighteen dollars—nineteen— 
twenty—Don’t flatter yourselves that the cherub upon it 


/is to be included in the sale. Oh, no! were those blue 


and radiant eyes, those ruddy cheeks, and that smiling 
mouth purchasable, I myself would out bid you all ;—I 
would not be deterred by the suspension of a thousand 
banks, from the possession of so charming a bud, that 
should flourish under my fostering care! I congratulate 
its happy mother. Going, at twenty dollars—twenty-one— 
; and 





and a half—all done—all done—gone!—to Mr. 
a shameful sacrifice of property itis! I cannot get as much 
for new sofas as second hand ones. I'll fix it. Gentlemen, 
here is anotherentirely new sofa, warranted second-hand !”’ 

A piano was up—* Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, 
“I beg your serious attention for a few moments. If 
you look on the front of this piano, you will find it to have 
been made by Osborne—the lamented Osborne. It is 
seldom that an instrument of his valued make is offered 
for sale, and [ therefore expect a brisk competition for 
the one before us. You all know Osborne’s melancholy 
fate. He killed himself—and I will tell you how it was. 
He was continually exercising his genius in plans for the 
improvement of his instruments; and one night, a glori- 
ous vision flashed upon him all at once, of something so 
unique, so magnificent, that it would be a wonder to the 
world—yes, sounds were to be produced by this new 
arrangement, so heavenly in their melodious softness, 
that the angels in heaven would all throw down their 
goldenharpsindisgust,and play upon Osborne's pianos 


as an accompaniment to their celestial songs! Over- 


| come by the overwhelming enthusiasm of the thought, 


unable to support the exstasy of the idea, he leaped from 
a third-story window, and, as you may suppose, made 
pianos no more! The verdict of the jury should have 
been, ‘ Died of too much music!’ Ah, Mr. , I'm 
glad to see you! You are one of those who can delight 





|| the soul by the concord of sweet sounds. Now just sit 


down at this piano, and illustrate a little upon its 
tone, that its excellence may be appreciated, and you will 
have the delicious satisfaction that you have not spent the 


A rich specimen of this latter class, is Beit, whose | day in vain! There, isn’t that superb? Now, what is 


red fing flutters in the breeze a few doors above our, 


bid?” A. 
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LIFE AND POETRY OF MRS. HEMANS.* 


BY B. B. THATCHER. 


Ir is byno means necessary, for determining the credit 


which belongs to the works of Mrs. Hemans, to settle || 


the precise rank she sustains in the poetical world. We 
would not compare her genius to that of Milton, er 
Shakspeare, or to any of the humbler members of the 
brotherhood of bards. 


discussing the differences between her mind, as 


There is no need, especially, of 


woman's, and any other mind as a man’s. 
us, that she undertook whst she was suited for; and 
that she persevered and sveceeded. 
again, from the volumes before us. How she was ena- 
bled to do so is another question; and, considering how 
important the labor was, how rarely attempted, and how 
still more rarely made available by those who have 
attempted it, a question of no inconsiderable interest. 


The inspiration of religion, which so much sustained her, | 


especially in her later days, does not, alone, furnish the 
explanation. She could not have succeeded, in her 
sphere, without this; but this was not enough. This 
was the soul of her art, but not the body. 
tone of the harp of poesy, 
“ The old, victorious tone of prophet years,” 

which she sought for, but not the harp itself, nor 
the “rekindled chords ” which gave that “ buried tone 
back to immortal words.”’t 

We shall not undertake, however, to analyze her intel- 
lect. Genius—a genius for the department, which, wise- 
ly following its own strong instinct, she engaged in, was 
indisputably hers. How far and how it was peculiarly 
what we understand by a female genius, so to speak—in 
what respects it was, especially what we should call a 
genius of feeling—it might interest some to inquire. An 
exquisite electric sensibility, certainly, was a part of it. 
It is not all 
The volume 


A vast energy of enthusiasm was another. 
that feel quickly, who feel deeply also. 
of responding fervor, in her heart, was equal to the 





Enough, for | 


What she achieved, || 
the world well knows, ead it appears more abundantly, | 


It was the || 
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!) small degree, it was the effect of that principle. She 


t appreciated, as Milton did, the demand which her glori- 


| ous mystery made upon her for the utmost use of her 
|| best faculties; and conscientiously, and with set end 
and aim, like his, she undertook to qualify herself for 
| doing, with all her might, what her hands might find to 
She not only wrote religiously, but religiously pre- 
She thought, read, studied, 


} do. 
|| pared herself to write. 
| practiced, suffered, with that view. 

| We apprehend she may not universally have received, 


| in this particular, the honor she deserves; and it is no 
such trivial or usual one, as to be past over with a word. 
The great error of literary genius, has been, to trust in 
It has not only lacked moral principle, but 
It has 


|| disparaged labor, skill, science ;—all that a sound edu- 


genius. 
intellectual principle, business principle, also. 


|| cationimplies; perhaps despised them; neglected them, 
at all events. Milton knew better, and practiced accor- 
He labored and loaded himself down, till, (as 
y Haslitt somewhere says,) any ordinary genius would 


His 


|, was more than ordinary, and it was extraordinary in 


|| dingly. 
| have been crushed under the enormous burthen. 


scarcely any thing more than in its prodigious power of 


| application and appropriation. How much he owed to 
| it, and how much the world owes, we need not say. 

| Milton knew better; but how few of the moderns have 
| followed his example. How few of these have the power 
li of perseverance ;—and have persevered ;—and have 
|| dived to do so. How few, too, who devote themselves 
| to literature, have devoted themselves to this branch of 


it alone. No other woman, to our knowledge, has done 
} so, but Mrs. Hemans, to any considerable extent. Ofher 
|| it may truly be said, that she lived and died for her pro- 
| fession. How much she was indebted, in the outset, to 
| her Italian extraction, on the mother’s side, for a poetical 
|| temperament, we cannot say. Her propensities, how- 
ever, were early nurtured, and her habits of industry well 
| established. The years of her infancy and youth were 
) passed in the midst of the most beautiful scenery of 
|| Wales; and the free gratification and culture of her love 
\ of “nature, in its visible forms,” under these circum- 


tremulous aspen delicacy of its susceptibilities. These || stances, combined with her other studies, rapidly advan- 

qualities were enough to make hers the poetry of feeling ced her intellect, to what, in some situations, would have 
* yi} . . 

as it was. Without them, her imagination was active || been considered a precocious .saturity. The influence 


and daring enough to have mede it ideal ; but this faculty 
was disciplined and countervailed, as it was, to act the 
part of a kindred counsellor, more than of either a 
haughty master, or a reckless or rebellious slave. It 
added richness, variety, splendor, dignity, when wantec 
—as wanted, to what was true, pure and warm before. 


But the point to which we wish, principally, to call 


attention here, is the science and skill of Mrs. Hemans, || 


She made a business of her art, and made 
We do not settle the abso- 


as a poctess. 
herself conversant with it. 
lute amount, or the comparative respectability of her 
original powers, in general; but she used and magnified 
whatever she had. 
adequate to her high religious principle. 


Her professional proficiency was 
Indeed, in no 





* Complete works of Mra. Hemans, With a memoir of her life, 
by her sister. Edinburg: William Blackwood: 1839. 


t Devotional Sonnets. 


tj . — 

}| of these earliest associations was permanent, and gave a 
] 7 ** . 

|| color to her life. “ The spirit of the solitude,” she says, 
! in one of her latest sonnets— 


| 

| “ Fell solemnly upon my infant heart, 

Though then I prayed not; but deep thoughts have pressed 
Into my being since it breathed that air,” 


| 
|The domestic education was fortunately in unison with 
i the rest; judicious, tender, and devotional. This, too, 
1 may be gathered from her own declarations, and a 
| solemn lesson do they furnish to mothers of the value of 
the first instruction they bestow. ‘ Her accents, gravely 
| mild ’—we read in her sonnet to the old Family Bible, 


} which was destined to contribute so essentially to the 





| spirit and success of her future efforts— 


Wander'd on breeze-like fancies, oft away, 
To some lone tuft of gleaming spring-flowers wild, 
Some fresh-discovered nook for woodland play, 

" Some secret nest ;—yel would the solemn word, 


| “ Breathe out thy love—whilst I, a dreaming child, 








_ 


et eer 
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————— —— See 
At times, with kindlings of young wonder heard, \kone, are, first, that genius will be industrious to a better 
Fall on my waken'd spirit, there to be } : lly. th : ‘nd with ~~ 
A seed not lost ;—for which, in after years, i purpose, generaily, than mere mind without it can 
Oh book of Heaven! I pour, with grateful tears, || for there is as much room for the play of genius, in the 


Heart-blessings on the holy dead and thee ! 
e y } effort we call industry, as in most others: and secondly, 
Numerous allusions throughout her poems and more | that whereas the labor, in one case, immediately precedes 


particularly several of them which our readers will | the effect, in the other, it precedes it at more or less of 


remember as expressly suggested by juvenile attach- | an interval, perhaps, of years, and gaining, thereby, also, 
ments—ns well as the spirit of her work, universally, in no | some incidental advantages in the establishment of tracks 
smal! degree—attest the openness with which her child- of thought, and the seasoning of materials, and habits, 
ish mind received the influences that surrounded it, and | which depend, essentially, on the lapse of time. But 
the deep and ineffaceable traces which they left behind || || who would think of citing such an intellect, as an instance 


them. We might easily confirm this view of the sub- || of the success of genius without its labor? Who would 


ject more definitely, and at large, from a little volume of || argue that a large property was a mere matter of acci- 
her effusions, written between the ages of eighé and | dent, because the owner, after working for forty years 
thirteen, mentioned, but not included in the edition i to collect a fortune, is able to ive on the interest of his 
before us, which was published, now not far from thirty | money? Was Mr. Webster’s great speech in reply to 
years since, at Liverpool, by a very liberal subscription. | Mr. Hayne, in the memorable debate upon Foote’s Reso- 
It was much admired at the time, and was judged to be, || lution, an extempore speech? Or were the materials so, 
as it was, indicative of a mind remarkably poetical, | which gave it value? Would it, or they, have been so, 
though, of course, yet juvenile. Not many copies of it, had the notice been but an hour? Certainly not. Mr. 
we presume, are now extant, the authoress having subse- || Webster could not, and cannot make a speech substan- 
quently made an effort to suppress it;—a feeling which | tially extemporaneous—an argument, certainly not—upon 
we feel bound, at present, to regard. 


such a subject. His mind is essentially as ready for it 
The perseverance with which she latterly followed out; at one time as another. It is filled with the data, and 


this beginning, when left to her own resources more | disciplined to use them. And this is the result of labor. 
exclusively—for she was, from the first, to a considerable | It is the object of labor. It should be its highest praise ; 
degree, se/f-educated—will best bc learned from the | and, intellectually, the highest praise of genius. It was 
result, as it appears in her productions. The mere, so with Mrs. Hemans; and here is an excellence, which 
amount of her poetry, itself—considering only its gene-| some of her admirers, we fear, will be slow to emulate, 
ral excellence, finish, and variety—when we bear in | of prime importance as it is. They must make up their 
mind the long period of abstinence which succeeded her || minds, however, to delve. There is no other way. It 
first publication—the ordinary cares of a married life, is not, only, as Degerando maintains, a virtue, and a 
for a mother, in no opulent condition—and, finally, the | harmony, in the great concert of life, which fills the 
fact, that she died, at last, in the very bloom of her |) temple of the world, but a necessity, also. Happy is 
maturity (a little over forty years of age)—the mere i it for those who learn early that it is so, and who labor 
amount of her compositions, we say, speaks in behalf of 
her wonderful application. She wrote, at last, with || Look, again, at the express evidences of her reading. 
great facility, indeed. Six of her songs, for example, | The Lativ and French she was partly taught—in addi- 
comprised in the Volume of National Lyrics, we oneal tion, of course, to the Welsh and English. The Portu- 
been recently informed by good authority, she composed | | guese, Spanish, Italian, and German, she taught herself, 


as they learn. 


one morning before rising. Every day, she sometimes || and that, thoroughly, as her translations are sufficient 
declared, in the last years, she wrote more easily, though | to indicate ; to say nothing of the spirit of the literature 
with more pain. But this circumstance does not der- | Of these languages visible in her works, or of the vast 
ogate from the merit of her labor. If she did not need to || aid she derived from them, and especially the German, 
work so hard as some, to do better than they could—and || ia the improvement of her splendid powers of expres- 
to come off, indeed, with no small credit—it was so | sion. The Swedish, also, if not some other tongues, she 
much the more laudable in her, that she did not yield, | _began to study in later days, and was, for some time, 
as such writers are commonly ruined by doing, to the | in the habit of exchanging works with a distinguished 
temptation of facility itself. The truth is, however, that || Correspondent, in that country, with the same view. 
this was an acquisition in a great degree. Her constant || Her general reading must obviously have been immensely 
advance in her art, from first to last, shows how much it || extensive. Her poems are full of it, but more especially 
was so. She did need to work, and did work; and one they show her intimacy with history, biography and 
of the legitimate results of her application was a gradu- i poetry. To American literature, she was, by no means, 
ally gathered principal (so to speak) of accumulated and || @ stranger, but the circumstance of a favorite sister,” of 
always available power, on the interest of which, she | & temperament much like her own, having travelled and 
could sometimes well, and wisely live. Persons who | lived a good deal in Germany, led her to be more par- 
choose to call this an extemporaneous faculty—the i inspi- | ticularly interested in the German authors; next to which 
ration, or the improvisation of genius—may do so if they. i she delighted in the old Moorish and Spanish legends of 
will. Call it what they will, however, it is the result of |, 

education and exertion. The unly necessary difference || * Miss nae that was—(the maiden name of Mrs. Hemane,) 


now Mrs. Hughes, of Wales 
between such an investment of industry and an ordinary || me musical world. & » the same so well known to the 


She is the author of the momoir before us. 
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the chivalrous ages. 
Songs of the Cid, a character whose noble qualities she 
admired so much as to be accustomed to call him, 
familiarly, “her Cid.” Schiller, we believe, was her 
German, and Dante her 


Italian favorite. In her own 


Something of this appears in her |! 
i us, not often sufficiently considered ;—we mean the indi- 


language, we are inclined to believe that Shakspeare i 


was, more than any other classic, her text-book. In 
early years, at least, it was so, and pleasant anecdotes 
are told, still, by those who remember her at that period, 
of her romantic devotedness to his pages. 


apple-tree might still be found, where was established || 


an eyry of hers, resorted to for this purpose, at an age 
quite juvenile enough to make such a sally excusable, 
even in the eyes of those who are content to ponder the 
subtle wisdom of the Bard of Avon in a more common- 
place and dignified position. Milton, particularly, we 
think there is intrinsie evidence to show, she made a| 
study of, at an after period. 


‘ject, we are aware. 


| referred to above. 
A favorite | 


A word on another point of importance, as it seems to 


vidual, circumstantial experience of Mrs. Hemans, as a 
part of her poetical education. This is a delicate sub- 
Most of it was only known, in any 
practical sense, to herself, and most of the rest of it—such 
as we allude to—concerns any body else but little, ex- 
cepting for the illustration it furnishes, in the connection 
It may be proper, however, to ad- 
vance the opinion, that the poetry of Mrs. Hemans is 
not only the poetry of a female mind,—for we believe in 
the doctrine of sexes in minds ;—but, that it is much 
more than this. It is the poetry of a woman—a mature 
woman; and still farther, of one who had fully and right- 


ly sustained her share, in the active and passive practi- 


\ cal duties, the female as well as the human duties, of the 


sex. She was a wife, a mother, the educator of her 


own children; and in these capacities, and because of 


The German music, also, she was passionately fond of, || these, as well as out of them, and in others, she had 
and, indeed, her enthusiasm for all harmony, was un- | done and suffered her share at least, and her nature was 


bounded. We have heard she used to say, it was “ 
part of her life.” 
the harp also, by an old Welch minstrel, but generally, 


a | 


She played the piano, and was taught | and in just proportion. 


legitimately developed and disclosed in consequence, 
Those circumstances, it seems to 


| us, were a most essential part of her poetical education. 


did not care to be versed in the science, and was not; so || 
that, although she composed a good deal of music, and, | | | ingly, which is the same thing—the particular experience 
we believe, some portion of that to which her lyrics have || of the characters she dived herself; but to write better 
been attached, it seemed to come to her by inspiration || ! upon all subjects, to imbibe them all with a spirit of 


almost, and was arranged into bars by a friend, more | i experience. 


skilful than hevself. 


Some persons may be interested to know, that another || 
of her practices was the keeping a sort of common-place 
book, upon principles, however, of her own, in which }) 
she had extracts of such passages, in all her reading, as | 
particularly arrested her attention. 
which she thus collected, was | 


The quantity as well || 
as kind of this literature, 
one of the most striking indications of her habits of in- 
telligent and indefatigable application. Not to dwell on 
the subject, however, more minutely, what an admirable || 
spectacle do we here behold, of a most sensitive, tender, 
enthusiastic mind, resolutely bent on a laborious system 


of self-discipline, such as she knew to be indispensable to | , 
| lermo, 


that success in her profession, with which alone, an am- 
bition or a conscience like hers could be content. A no- 
ble ambition it was, and worthy of all imitation as well 
as praise ;—an ambition, not so much for present popu- 
larity or excitement of any sort, as for the approbation 
of the good and “the judicious,’’ come when or whence 
it might; and this most of all, not for its own sake so 
much as for the evidence it should furnish of pleasure 
imparted, and benefit rendered to her race. ‘“ Not for 
the brightness of a mortal wreath,”’ was the poet’s living 
as well as her dying Hymn— 


* Not for aplace mid kingly minstrels dead, 
But that p erchance, a faint gale of my breath, 
A still, small whisper in my song hath led, 
One struggling spirit upwards to thy throne, 
Or, but one hope, one prayer j—for this alone 
I bless thee, Oh my God!’ 


Would that all, as capable as 
she was of filling it, might with the same spirit, set 
themselves todo so. Those, of course, who can depend 


Magnificent ambition! 











i 
} 


| 








| Mrs. Hemans, in general terms, 


They enabled her, not only to write more truly, more feel- 


She was aware of it, we doubt not, and 
|meant that they should be so; and ever rejoiced, it 
| would hardly be too much to say—rejoiced with a more 
|, than religious resignation, in some of the trials, that, met 
les they were meant to be, tended not less to her profes- 
| sional ability, than to her personal improvement at large. 

We will not follow out this notion with details, which 
"happen to be within our knowledge. This is no place 
|| for it. Her works are full of the evidence of it, and not 
unfrequently in them indeed, are express allusions to the 
‘fact. That beautiful piece, the Diver, founded upon 
the text, which she quotes from Shelley,—‘‘ we learn in 
|| suffering what we teach in song’’—is an instance in point. 
The “‘ Dying Hymn” 
” might be studied for a complete theory on the 
subject of that strength, 


is another. The “ Vespers of Pa- 


“ Deep bedded in our hearts, of which we reck 

But little, till the shafts of heaven have pierced 

Its fragile dwelling.” 
The three leading characteristics, then, of the poetry of 
are her pure religious 
enthusiasm; the discipline which made her an accom- 
plished writer (in her own department); and the spirit 
of vivid reality which her own experience of what she 
wrote upon, imparted to her style. These remarks, of 
course, do not equally apply to all her compositions; but 
in proportion as she so selected her subjects, and so 
treated them, as to give a natural scope for the applica- 
tion of these qualifications, in that proportion she will 
be found to have succeeded—as that term is popularly 
understood, at least in the greatest perfection. Her 
youthful productions, as might be expected, including, 


not only her first volume, but a considerable part of those 


less upon native gifts than she could, should depend! of some maturer years,—most of which have been for- 


upon making the best of what they have, still more. 


| merly re-published (or first published) in this country, 
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under the title of ‘“‘ Earlier Poems’’—are least character- 
ized by the peculiarities we refer to. They exhibit en- 
thusiasm, which was constitutional with her; but it is 


rather the enthusiasm of youthful genius, than of mature | 


principle. The imagination breaks out also, more unre- 


strained than afterwards; whether by the taste which 


study and practice refine, or the chastening experience 


of external life. Great improvement in all respects, in- | 


deed, is observable, as the result of an enlightened and 
energetic effort to improve; one of the circumstances in 
Mrs. Hemans’ career, as we have noticed it already un- 
der another form, most worthy of attention and of praise. 
In later days, also, she had come to know better what 


she was fitted todobest. Self-study taught her as much | 


what to endeavor to achieve, as other studies taught 
her how to achieve it. And she had, for the most part, 
the self-denial to limit herself within those certain boun- 


daries of her best ascertained abilities. She wasted some- 


thing, as every body must, in experiments—which it 
would be no difficult matter to point out; but not so much 
as most people, who have written as much; and scarcely 
any thing, after having maturely decided, as she finally 
did, the strong bias of hermind. It is one ofthe circum- 
stances, most calculated to aggravate the regret which 
is felt already, at the joss of one so endeared to the 
reading public—to aggravate, especially the regret of 
reflection; and the more so, as we remember the rarity 
of poetical principle like hers, that just, it would seem, 
as she had thoroughly matured this self-examination, 


and satisfactorily shown that she had, (as especially in || 
the scenes aud Hymns of life,) she was destined, in the |) 


inscrutable wisdom of the Spirit, to whom her harp was 
freshly consecrated,” to 


“ Sink on the threshold of the sanctuary, 
Fainting beneath the burden of the day.”t 


But she has not lived in vain. It is no sufficient eulogy, 
if it be a true one, to say of her as has been said, that 
she wrote no line which, dying, she might wish to blot. 
That is both a desirable praise, indeed, and a rare one . 
but only negative, after all, inits popular meaning. The 
merits of these compositions are positive. They are 
adapted to promote happiness, to do good ; and to accom- 
plish both cbjects permanently, and by pure means. 
The benefit derived, and to be derived from them, is, and 
will be all income, so to speak, “clear gain.” No sen- 
sibility willbe wasted upon unworthy subjects ; no inter- 
est excited for an unworthy cause; no time or feeling 


worse than lost, in wading through deserts of pathless | 


abstractions, the metaphysics of morality on one hand, or 
the more alluring regions, (and the more fatal, in pro- 
portion as they are so,) of voluptuous or even gratuitous 
excitement of any sort, on the other. Many atime has 
the light of genius, in our day, proved but a “ Jack-of- 


” 


the-lantern, 


race’’—a light for storm and shade,—so fed within, | 


indeed, 


‘ That passing storms have only fanned the fire, 
Which pierced them still with its triumphal spire.” 


A lesson, too, will remain to be gathered from the his 





* Devotional Sonnets. 
t Prayer of a lonely student. 


in a land of bogs. No safeguard, even || 
to its owner has it been; far less “a torch-light for the | 
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| tory of her poetry, though that itself should be forgotten. 
[ft will show not only what genius, but what labor can 
_accomplish; the labor of genius—the genius of labor, we 
might have said. It will show the value of indefatigable 
| literary education, in the widest sense; of self-education 
not the least ;—of a thoroughly informed and justly bal- 


|anced mind at large, as distinguished from the exclusive 


other divisions of the aggregate poetical power, which is 
| too often understood to suffice, and even to be most ser- 


viceable, as a poetical education. It will show the 


value of practical experience, according to the course of 


Providence, of suffering, especially, and that upon the 


same principle of an equable developement and training 
| of the whole constitution—ay, of the body and the mind. 
It will show, above all, the value of religion to the poet, 
the energy, the enthusiasm, the dignity, the truth it pours, 


genius, and the hollow systems of heathen study, all 
4 coldly perfect as they are. This, then, we repeat, is her 
crowning glory: she has given back to poetry its high 
vocation. She did not devote it to passion, to popularity, 
to fame; but to religion, virtue, truth. She did not 


make it, like the Pagan Heaven she complains of, for 


pride, and power, and rank ; where warriors, kings and 
seers, might find a place. “ They of the sword”— 


‘Whose praise, 
With the bright wine at nation’s feast, went round : 
i} They of the lyre, whose unforgotten lays, 
| Forth on the winds, have sent their mighty sound, 
And in all regions found 
i] Their echoes midst the mountains ; 
They of the daring thought !— 
I Daring, yet powerful, and to dust allied— 
Whose flight thro’ stars, and seas, and depths had sought, 
The soul’s far birth-place.” 


She knew the claims of these, but she thought also, of 


“ the nameless martyrs :”"— 


“ Where sleep they, Earth?” she asks: 
— by no proud stone, 

Their narrow couch of rest is known ; 

Hallows no birth-place unto fame ; 

No—not a tree the record bears 

Of their deep thought and lonely prayers.” 


| She thought of these ; and she knew that 


1} “ The most loved are they 
Of whom fame speaks, not with her clarion voiee.” 


!| She thought of the peasant at his door; and of 
| “ The slave, whose very tears 

Are a forbidden luxury ;” 

ti 


|; and of the mother in her lonely home, 
H “ With the fair creature from her bosom gone, 
With life’s fresh flowers just opening in its hand, 
And all the lovely thoughts and dreams unknown, 
t| That in its clear eye shone.” 


| She thought, in a word, of all that suffer, and all that 
strive. She wrote for them; for those whom others 
|| have forgotten; and with them she will live for ever. 


ReaD not to contradict and confute, but to weigh 


and consider. Some beoks are to be tasted, others to 
| be swallowed, and some few to be digested; that is, 
I some books are to be read only in parts; others to be 
| read, but not curiously; and some few to be read wholly 
] and with diligence and attention. Reading maketh a full 
man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact man 


-——Lord Bacon. 


or undue indulgence of sensibility, or imagination, or 


like a torrent of life-blood, into the statuary forms of 
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Original. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE EARTH. 


BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


CANTO I. 


Tue ArcumMent.—The proposition; popular errors exploded ; 


the world not made of nothing; Atheists, the fabled Titans | 


and modern Infidels; the invocation; the great egg of the 


universe ; its parturition; birth of the seven planets; the | 


orrery, a lyre of seven strings; description of the solar sys- 
tem. 


I stnG earth’s origin—a vestal theme, 
Of which few ancient bards presumed to dream; 
And the first step we take in search of truth, 
Should crush the errors planted in our youth ; 
And this is one—that this terraqueous ball 
Was made of nothing—so our teachers all 
In terms maintain’d; and so we all believed, 
And acted on the falsehood thus received. 
He who created all things, had no need 
To form a world of nothing—’'tis a creed 
Unauthorized by Scripture—stranger far, 
Than the wild dreams of Epicurus are,* 
God works by means which he himself creates, 
!”” the Scripture states, 
And reason and philosophy, indeed, 


“ He spake and it was done! 


Both say—from nothing, nothing can proceed. 
By His creative worpD were all things made, 
And all subsist dependant on his aid. 


But this is innocent, compared with those 
Pernicious upas brambles, which oppose 
The sovereignty of Heaven, those germs of hell, 
Which human nature knew not till it fell. 
For there ’tis thus recorded in the Word, 
The earth became corrupt before the Lord, 
And fill’d with violence and wicked ways ; 
And there were giants, also, in those days, 
For impious atheists first existed then, 
Those impious demons in the shape of men, 
Who dared assault Jehovah on his throne, 
As ancient poets have, in legends shown; 
It is no fable what these legends tell, 
Of Jove assailed by giants—fiends of hell, 
But a prediction of that holy war 
Which wrought redemption—when the Saviour “ saw 
Satan, as lightning, fall from heaven,” for then 
The powers of darkness lost ther hold on men, 
And human freedom was at last restored ; 
For man could be converted to the Lord. 


But a new race of Titans, in our day,t 
Assail high Heaven in a more covert way, 
And, by condemning marriage, clearly show 
That they, at virtue, aim the deadliest blow, 
And, in the specious name of science, are 
Recruiting levies for the unholy war; 

Those prisoners of Satan’s restless host, 
Self-rendered illegitimates, who boast 

They have no Father, yet, with craven dread, 
Shrink from his justice on a dying bed ; 


THB ORIGIN OF PHE EARTH, 


| Trembling in heart, at what their lips deny, 
| The Being whom they flout at and defy. 
Moral abortions from the womb of chance, 


Whose toad-like lips dispense corroding bane, 
With no redeeming jewel in the brain.t 
Cursed with a doubt no reasoning can control, 
The ague, plague, and palsy of the soul ; 

Heirs to the plagues Pandora’s Box contains,|| 
| Without the balm of Hope to ease their pains. 


{ Our Father, in the heavens, now to thee, 
| 

In humble reverence, I bend the knee, 
| To ask for light—for I the word believe 


| Which thou hast uttered—“ Ask ye, and receive.” 


' 
| Illume my darkened mind with wisdom’s rays, 


| Thou First and Last, and thine shall be the praise. 


Teach me to venerate thy holy name, 

In faith and love, in word and deed, the same}; 
Thy kingdom come within my heart and soul, 
And reign thou there, supreme in thy control; 

| Thy will be done in action as in thought, 

| As in thy Word thou hast divinely taught. 

Oh, free my soul from every se/fish aim, 

| The love of mammon, and the love of fame ; 

| From such temptations, save me Lord, I pray, 

| And every evil that besets my way ; 
Inspire my heart with love of thee alone, 

| And a desire to make thy glory known. 

| So shall thy heavenly blessing crown my task, 

| With usefulness to man—tis all I ask. 


In the beginning, when the Eternal One 
' Had spoken into life the glorious sun, 
An image of himself, whose heart and light, 


| Like Love and Wisdom, banished ancient Night 


From this high-arch’d, illimitable space, 

And in its centre, still retains his place ; 
Bright exhalations, from his orb dispensed, 
Shot into space, and so became condensed ; 
When, hurried back by his attractive power, 
They thick enshrined him in a vapory bower, 
Thus constituting, as old legends tell, 





“‘ The soul of nature ”’ in its secret cell ; 
Whose opaque walls no solar ray could pierce ; 
The teeming egg of this vast universe ; 
Which latent heat occasioned soon to swell, 
Until the egg, exploding, burst its spell, 
And thus, at once, excluded into birth 

The planetary system with the earth; 

A goodly offspring, who the sun revere 

As their great common parent, ever dear; 
For all, alike, his fostering bounty share, 
And each confesses his paternal care. 

He cheers them with his life-imparting heat, 
And yearly gives them, too, a birth-day treat 
Of rich attire—and nourishment supplies, 
To feed their tenants as each planet flies. 
Their great progenitor the whole surveys, 
As his own children fostered by his rays ; 
As every being its existence owes$ 








Licked into shape by hoodwink’d cirewmstance ; 


To the same source whence its subsistence flows. 
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Huge, shapeless masses, in their first escape,{ 


Each without form, till nourished into shape ; 
Devoid of motion, on Sol’s verge they pressed, 
All fondly clinging round the pareut’s breast ; 
Who, presently expanding all his pores, 
Opened, for egress into space, the doors, 
Through which, swift, fiery emanations found 
A passage out, and wheeled the planets round ; 


This first impetus to his offspring given, 


Attends them still through all the vault of heaven. 


Hence ether rose—widely diffused around 
About the sun, throughout the arch profound ; 
A subtle fluid, clear transparent sea, 

In which the planets floated, light and free; 
Each molten yet, by solar heat dissolved, 
Now on its centre equipvised revolved ; 

And swift projected, in a spiral course,** 
Around its parent, with relentless force, 
Enlarging, still, its narrow orbit’s size, 

As circling now, it wheel’d along the skies ; 
Assuming, as through space they rolled afar, 
More perfect forms, compact and globular. 


Our earth was, for a while, content to run, 
In a small orbit, close around the sun— 
Perhaps the same where Mercury now appears, 
And hence the shortness of its early years ;tt 
For Noah’s grandsire, says the book divine, 
Lived till he told nine hundred sixty-nine. 
Terra, within her own small orbit, soon 
Received her fond attendant, called the moon, 
Who serves her still with the soft, mellow light 
She borrows from bright Phoebus in her flight. 


"Tis thus the solar system sprang to life, 
With gravitation and attraction rife; 
*Twas thus the heavenly lyre, by Phavbus strung 
With seven sonorous chords, as bards have sung 
In classic strains, the boast of other years, 
And hence the far-famed music of the spheres. 


For seven bright spheres, the sun thus caused to roll 


Around himself, their sive, their life and soul; 
Each, in his movement, like an angel, sings 


His grateful homage to the King of kings. 


sut think not vainly that the human race 
Is limited to such contracted space ; 


Dream not that those bright orbs were set on high 


To run their various courses through the sky 
For ornaments alone; ignoble thought ! 

To reason listen, and be better taught; 

Know that Eternal Love conceived the plan, 
And love eternal rests, at last, on man; 

For each effect its energies produce, 

Is wrought by wisdom, and its end is use ; 
Hence learn that every moving, twinkling light, 
That decks the azure vault of heaven at night, 
Is round a central sun resistless hurled, 

Itself 1 pond’rous globe, a peopled world; 

A world, perhaps, unstained by crime or blood, 
Where social love prefers its neighbor's good ; 
Where every joy derives its sweetest zest 
From the fond wish of making others blest; 


|| Where heaven-born Charity exerts her powers— 
|| A world of bliss—as man might render ours. 


|, In never-varying order through the sky ; 


| Such peop'ed orbs, in countless numbers fly, 


And all, with one accordant voice, proclaim 
| The power which made, and still supports their frame. 


Presumptuous atheist! if such wretch exist, 
| Can thy vain reasoning proof like this resist ? 
| Say, can these planets, in harmonious dance, 
| Perform their revolutions thus by chance ? 
Perish the thought! Rouse from thy native sod, 
| Renounce thy error, and confess a God! 
For though with every mortal honor clad, 
An undevout astronomer is mad.” 
| Conviction seals thy lips—presume no more! 
| But in mute wonder, tremble and adore! 


* The wild dreams of Epicurus. 


This philosopher taught that the universe consisted of atoms, 
or puscles of various forms, magnitudes, and weights, which 
having been dispersed at random, through the immense space, 
| fortuitously concurred into innumerable systems. 
| But a new race of Titans in our day, 
Assail high heaven in a more covert way. 


The wars of the Titans against the gods, are very celebrated 
/in mythology. They were all ofa gigantic stature, and endow- 
ed with proportionable strength. 


{ With no redeeming jewel in the brain. 


Sweet are th’ uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet, a precious jewel in his head.-sHAKSPEARE- 











|| Heirs to the plagues Pandora’s Box contains. 


Acording to the opinion of the ancient poct, Hesiod, Pandora 
was the first mortal female that ever lived. She was made of 
clay, by Vulcan, at the request of Jupiter, who wished to pun- 
ish the impiety and an artifice of Prometheus, by giving him a 
wife. She derived her name, Pandora, from the charms with 
which the gods endowed her. Jupiter, after this, gave her 

a beautiful box, which she was ordered to present to the man 
whe married her; and by the commission of the god, Mercury 
| conducted her to Prometheus. The artful mortal was sensible 
| of the deceit, and as he had always distrusted Jupiter, as well 
jas the rest of the Gods, since he had stolen fire away from the 
|} sun to animate his man of clay, he sent away Pandora without 
| suffering himself to be captivated with hercharms. His brother 
| Epimetheus was not possessed of the same prudence and sa- 
'|gacity. He married Pandora, and when he opened the box, 
|| which she presented to him, there issued from it, a multitude of 
| evils and distempers, which dispersed themselves all over the 
| world, and which, from that fatal moment, have never ceased to 
afflict the human race. Hope was the only one which remained 
at the bottom of the box. 





§ For every being its existence owes 
To the same source whence its existence flows, 


In the Swedish philosopher's treatise on the Worship and 

Love of God, he says, “ Every effect is a continuity of causes 

| from the first cause; and the cause by which any thing subsists, 

is continued to the cause by which it exists, since subsistence is 
| a kind of perpetual existence.” —L. & W. of God, No, 7. 





| Huge shapeless masses, in heir first escape 
Each without form till nourished into shape. 


** And swift projected in a spiral course. 


| See Genesis, 1.2 
| 
| 


When these masses were now carried round the sun, into 
their first periods, and by hasty and short circuits, accomplished 
their annual spaces, according to the perpetual gyrations of the 
heavenly bodies, in the manner of a running spiral or winding 
line, they also cast themselves outward, into new circumferen- 
‘|}ees; and thus, by excursions resembling a spiral, removed 
| themselves from the centre, and at the same time, from the 

very heated bosom of their parent, but slowly, and by degrees ; 
thus being, as it were, weaned, they began to move in another 
direction.—L. & W. of God, No, 11 & 12, 


| 
} 
| tt And hence the shortness of its early years 


lis years, at first, if measured by the periods of our time, 
would scarcely equal as many months.—L. & W. of God, No. 11. 
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FUNERAL OF A MOTH. 


THE FUNERAL OF A MOTH. | 


A CHILD'S VISION. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


A witt_e child had been amusing itself at the feet of 
its mother, kicking and rolling about, and playing all 
sorts of antics, when it espied a moth disengage itself 
from the fibres of the carpet, and poise its small wing 
with a short, wavering flight. The child stopped its 
noisy song, rolled over upon all fours, and commenced a 
scramble for the poor insect, slapping its clumsy hand 
upon the carpet in the hope of striking it down. It did | 
so at last—the moth fell upon its side, quivered slightly, 


and was still. 

The child would have taken it in his hand, but sud- 
denly there was a sound as of innumerable tiny bells 
tolling, and very low, sad music. He laid his cheek 
upon his arm, the bright curls falling all about the carpet, 


j 












* Rest thee, rest thee, blighted one, 
Sunshine may not come to thee ; 
When our joyous wings are spread, 
Thine in death shall folded be. 
Rest thee; sad and early call’d 
From our pleasant haunts away, 
Where we meet in sunset revels 
At the close of summer day.” 


The child heard the hum of their voices when he 
had ceased to distinguish the words. Then he arose, 


and laying his head upon his mother’s lap, wept bitterly, 


| telling her what he had heard and seen, and asking what 


death meant. She talked long upon the sad but pleasant 


| subject, telling of that land where death is not, till the 


heart of the little child grew joyous within him, and he 
called that land his home. Had the child been less 
young, or less innocent, the visions of the moth’s funeral 


had not been vouchsafed. But he never, from that time, 


| wantonly destroyed the humblest creature made by the 


and his little feet stretched out, and crossed one over the |; 


other, the disarranged tunic revealing, liberally, his round | 
white limbs, indolently exposed. Thus the child lay, 


listening to the music, that seemed to say— 


’ 


“ Alas, for death is amongst us.’ 


It could not tell what was meant, but it saw that the 
beautiful moth stirred not, and it felt something very | 
sad must have happened. At length a large black | 
beetle was seen to move slowly along, and look at the 
little insect, and then, while the eyes of the child were 
fixed intently to see what would come of it, the beetle 
seemed a little small old woman, much wrinkled, and 
dressed in black. She moved about quite briskly, and 
the child could scarce forbear a smile to see such an 
alert, diminutive thing. His mother’s little gold thimble 
had fallen from her basket, and now stood upon the 
carpet beside the dead moth, and the child observed that 
the little woman in black was not as tall as the thimble. | 
She took a robe, made of the fibres of a rose-leaf, from 
her pocket, and shrouded the moth, singing all the time, 


“ Alas, for the gladsome wing 
Shall never more be spread— 

When cheerful voices ring, 
They may not wake the dead. 

Then a grasshopper came in with a slow, sepulchral 
tread, bearing upon his thigh the severed pericarp 
of the balsam, (Impatians,) lined with gossamer, and 
having tassels hanging from the pall. He had no sooner 


approached the dead moth, than he appeared a grave 


and venerable undertaker, bearing the cof‘in, into which 
he and the little old woman put the poor insect, and 
covered it with the pall of gossamer, singing, all the time, | 


in a sweet, sad voice. 

Then an immense procession of moths, (they were of | 
that kind called death’s head, undoubtedly a class de- || 
signed to officiate exclusively at funerals,) followed the 
undertaker as he bore out the body—but as they moved 
on, they were little men and women, dressed in drab, 
each with a sad, pale face, and now and then one of the | 


younger, with a handkerchief pressed to the eyes; while 
all sang in chorus the following words— 
4 


|| wisdom, the goodness, and love of our Heavenly Father. 


He saw there was room enough in the great world, and 
in the pleasant sunshine, for him and them; and he 
remembered that a better land had been promised to 
man only; therefore he would not abridge the few days 
of happiness granted the little insect. The child daily 
grew gentle and loving, for the exercise of kindness, 


| even in one simple instance, had fixed the principle in 


his young heart, till it expanded so that it embraced all 
the creatures made by our great and good Parent. It 
was thus that he learned, not only to love worthily the 
good and loving, but even those in whom the image of 


God, stamped upon the human soul, had become marred 


,and effaced by sin. 


| his own head. 


He loved, and prayed even for 
these, and the blessedness of such prayers returned upon 
Thus did the child learn a lesson of 


‘wisdom, and of goodness, from the Funeral of the 


Moth. 


Original. 
SONNET. 


BY JAMES F. OTIS. 


“ Forth in the flowery spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness aud love !"—tTHOMson. 


SwEET is the voice of Spring, o’er flowery fields 
Uprising, in its jocund tones: its gales 
Seem vocal with the inspiring song that yields 
A rich and pleasurable delight: the vales 
New fragrance throw upon the breeze that o’er them 
sails. 


Here will I stop—and while, beneath my feet, 
I hear the rivulet slowly gurgling by, 
Giving a response to the zephyr’s sigh, 
Giladly I'll throw me on yon verdant seat, 
In contemplation rapt ; and “ fancy free,” 
New and delicious dreams indulge of thee: 
So will the whispering breeze more lovely be, 
On silken wings, wafting upon mine ear 


|| Notes, that so softly breathe of one to memory dear! 


















































28 THE DESERTER’S GRAVE. 
Original, | “Hughie, dear,” said the gentle mother, “the water’s 
THE DESERTER’S GRAVE. || fallin out o’ thim black curls o’ yours in a strame—zgive 
ae a |him acloth, Rosie, to dry himself. I’m afeard ye’ll have 


_ We have often discussed and disagreed upon the peculiari- || a great cowld after this; an’ very sorry I'd be, for what- 
ties of the Irish peasantry ; the pure lrish I mean, whose blood || wer ill wud befal ve.” 
is unmingled with the cold and regulated stream, that flows ie oe wee oom ye. 
through Scottish veins; for, admitting that the tworaces may ||} «* : ; 
; aces ing 2 ey y one, Mistress Brean 
improve each, in a worldly sense, and make more useful and || Thea I believe yer the only one, ! fis ; , , 
more amiable members of society, it also, undoubtedly, des- || barrin my own poor mother, would have a kind thought 
stroys the poetic fervor, the passionate enthusiasm, the sin- . . = : 
gular romance of the “more Irish,” continually developed, even || about me. I might walk night and day, in rain or sun 
in the mosthumble stations, and according to the force of cir- |! shine, before thim I think most about would throw a 
cumstances, tending to extremes, whether of good or evil. ’ 
An instance of rare and unmerited oT tinged with the || 
chivalresque character of an earlier day, and a nobler race, [|| « An’ . a. an ® aug 
a" An’ myse : 8 rig e saucy Rose 
shall relate to you. Let not your fastidious taste be alarmed, myself thinks thet right,” said th y nad 
joe I premise, the hero of the sketch was the servant of a || “ for you should only considher the people that care for 
armer. ESLIE. ‘ : , . 
Lesiir /ye; an’ if that’s my mother and your own, why keep to 





{| civil word to me.’ 


thim, and let other ones alone.” 


“ Well, so Ido, Rosie,” he answered, smiling, “havn't 


I come to see your mother this dismal night ?” 


In a small snug cottage, beside a trim, well-swept 
hearth, on which a bright turf fire was blazing, sat two 
persons, one cold, rainy, November evening. The elder, 
an infirm rheumatic woman, was propped up in her “Ye might have put it off till the morrow, whin I'll 
wicker chair, near the low clean-looking bed she was || be at the fair, an’ she’ll be lonesome, then yer company 


that moment thinking of occupying; her sleep-inviting | 
thoughts being sometimes interrupted by anxious glances | “Oh, Rosie! Rosie! but the young girls has sharp 
, Rosie! Rosie! young g 











| might be more agreeable.” 
or 


at a very handsome girl, sitting in the opposite corner, |) tongues in their heads, by what they had in my day; I 
whose fair cheek was varied by deep flushes and deadly |! jiver spoke uncivil to a boy in my life, nor iver had 
paleness, and her spinning-wheel unconsciously turned i occasion.” 

with a slow or rapid whirl, as the emotions which agita- | 

ted her bosom communicated their fluctuations to her |! 


head. At length the thread dropped from her fingers, : : 
|| dash o’ cowld wather in their faces.’ 


and smoothing back the nicely combed hair from her | 
I “ Well, Rosie,” said Hugh, “ I'll wait for the cowld 


“‘ But mother, may be the boys wern’t so mane speri- 


|| ted then—they could take a hint, without waitin’ for a 
, 


white forehead, she listened with intense eagerness, as | 
the tones of a man’s voice were heard, singing a plaintive || wather. Ye was oncet agreeable enough to my comin’ ; 
air, of which the words could soon be distinguished, as i an’ ‘ the woman’s prone to changin,’ as the song says, so 
the vocalist walked up the path to the cottage door. It || who knows butye’ll be pleasant again, for there’s a vartue 
was a rich melifluous voice, sufficient to have made a ‘| in patience.” 

“ Ay,” she retorted, whirling the spindle with increa- 
diseases, but none for 


fortune for the possessor, had it been cultivated for public 


exhibition ; but as it warbled the tender cadences of the ’ 


sed velocity, “for the cure o 
findin’ what was niver lost—d’ye min’ that, Misther 
Reilly ?” 


“Tis there ye would see the small birds courting, 


The dove and partridge is there descried, 
And every morning the lambkins sporting, “ Why then, Rosie, I ask ye before yer mother here, 
’ 


Along by the banks of Blackwater side.” j 
| had you not oncet, even more than a kindness for me 7? 


The effect seemed to be any thing but pleasurable on the || 
; |, and has’nt something or somebody come betwixt you an’ 
girl, who once more resumed her task, and turned the || - ov ” 
. : . . . ; ° |} me to put it astray! 
flying rim with an impetuosity considerably alarming to H athe pede) nts 
' ee yu) eee . : 
the delicate and nervous mother, who gently said, | I like yer impidence ! as if iver I tuk more notice to 


“Rose, dear, its Hughie Reilly, dear; set a stool for || YoU than any other neighbor boy; faith, I hope Pve got 
a better fancy !” 


| 
old ballad— | 
| 


him, the cratur, this wet night comin’ to see us, lonesome | 
as we are.” * An’ who is yer fancy, Rosy Brean, who is yer fancy? 

But Rose spun on, and Hugh, opening the door, enter- || That you did oncet care for me, I know to be true, bate 
ed with his “ God save all here,” unresponded to, but by | it down now as ye may. We have played together, whin 
the mother. “ An’ how are ye this night, Mistress Brean? || we were childher—we’ve gathered primroses and daisies 
An’ how is the pains?) Very bad weather for the likes lim the spring—an’ strawberries in summer—an’ nuts 
oe’ you, ma’am. Oh, thank ye, I’m not wet to signify— |! among the brown hazles—and haws when the snow was 
only a taste on my coat, jist, an’ a brave one it is, the |! fallin’ among the thorns; an’ I’ve been iver an’ iver by 
master brought me from Dublin. I'll draw in to the fire | your side, an’ helped you to the sweetest an’ the ripest, 
well, any how. An’ Rosie, how is it with ye, why ye’re || an’ the rarest; an’ since we were girl an’ boy, we've 
busy at the wheel the night, dear ?—ye can’t hear a body || danced on May Eve, an’ St. John’s Eve together, an’ 
spakin to ye?” | worked in the fields pleasantly and lovingly; an’ gone 

He looked fondly but timidly at her clouded brow, as || to fairs an’ wakes, tin miles roun’ in company ; an’ did 
she replied, “ When its little time I have to be spakin, || the rain iver wet ye, if I could help it? Did the road 
more need to make up the spangles” for the fair, than to |! iver tire ye, while I could carry ye? Did the cowld iver 
be gostherin with runners.” shake ye while I had 1 coat to keep ye warm? An’ is it 
now whin the counthry side, as well as yer own actions 
gev ye to me, that ye begin to tell me ye niver had more 





* Spangles—four hanks or skeins of linen yarn, are called a 
spangle in the north of Ireland. 
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thought of me than another neighbor boy? 


Brean, before the mother, the kind mother that loves me 
I ask ye the manin’ of | farewell look of “ the angel.” 


better than you do, God knows! 
this ?”’ 

“Then I wish ye’de keep yer questions, where I’de 
like to see yerself, at home. 


make much of the rest, if ye plase; childher’s foolish, an’ | 
girl’s not over wise ; but woman, I’de have ye to know, 
It’s a good joke, to hear a sarvint | 
boy, without shade or shelter, or an acre o’ ground for a | 


can pick an’ choose. 


piaty garden, bein’ lookin’ after—” 

She stopped, and had the grace to blush, at what her 
vanity was going to utter; but the mortified lover con- 
cluded for her, “ The beauty of the country, Rosie, is’nt 
that it? ‘The angel,’ as ye’ve been called by the boys 
of all the parishes round. Well, I acknowledge myself, 
it was greag presumption, Rosie, but it grew by degrees, 
Rosie; it came at first, when I did’nt understand it—an’ 
it won’t go away now when I do; an’ yerself, Rosie— 
but I won’t reproach—I wont cast up ould times ; ye 
turned from the heart that loved you, before it knew 
there was such a word in the world, to the passin’ fancy 
I know who yer thinking about, and may 
Mother, dear, for 


of strangers. 
be ye’ll repent, when I’m far away. 


mother ye war to me, farewell to ye!—I must go—I | 


can’t stay, and see what I know must happen; but Rosie 
Brean—Rosie, darlin’, take care of yerself—take care for 
the love of Jasus and the mother, though not uv me ;— 
don’t trust any man too far, darlin’—ai’ my last words 
is, there’s white blood in the heart of Ring Hamilton.” 

He rushed out of the cottage, they heard his rapid 
steps plashing through the mud for a few moments; and 
then the grieved and bewildered mother asked her 
daughter for an explanation of what had passed. Little 
could be elicited; but that litthe was too much. Ring 
Hamilton, a protestant, a rather dashing young farmer, 


(who had lately settled in the neighborhood as a sort of 


agent for a gentlemgn in another county,) had been 
attracted by the beauty of ‘‘ the angel,” met her at dif- 
ferent merry-makings, flattered her vanity, and turned 
her head. For him she had shown disdain to her early 
love—for him, she had begun to display insolence towards 
all her former companions; and for him, it was to be 


feared, she would soon renounce her duty to her mother, | 
her ancient faith—or still more deplorable, the modest || 


honors of a spotless name. 

Sorrow steeped the mother’s pillow with bitter tears 
that night, while the girl slept soundly beside her, and 
rose next morning, bright with the flush of pride and 
passion, to fulfil her appointment at the fair of B , 
with Ring Hamilton. The discarded lover was there also. 
He saw her, who had so unfeelingly deserted him, hang- 
ing with smiling courtesy, on the arm of her new admirer. 
A recruiting party was parading the street; it stopped 
beside the stall where they wete standing ; several young 
men, half intoxicated, went forward to the sergeant. 
Behind them, pale, determined and sober, came Hugh 
Reilly; he spoke low, he wished to enlist. His fine 
athletic form, and handsome face ; his composed manner, 
and quaint address, evidently pleased and surprised the 





Rosie || pinned to his hat—his fate decided. 


. . ] 
I niver promised to ye !— | 
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As he followed his 
new comrades to the rendezvous, he turned to take a 
She, with her tall white- 


i} 


| 


t] 
|| faced, lank-haired adorer, were laughing in mockery at 


|| the awkwardness of the new recruits, and Reilly, biting his 
| lip till the blood started, was thankful to the friendly 
| walls of the public house, that covered him from the 
| scornful eyes of the perfidious Rosie Brean. 


|| A soft autumnal wind was bearing the last faint odors 
‘| of dying flowers, and the sad but soothing sounds of a 





wandering mountain stream to fair Rosy Brean, as, pale, 
|| humbled and sorrow-smitten, she sat on the low bench 
| by her cottage door, watching the crimson clouds fading 
| in the west, and lulling a delicate babe to sleep, with the 
| mournful ballad fond lips had murmured to her in ber 
} innocent childhood. Suddenly she started—a slight 
! scream—she clasped the infant more closely to her bosorh, 
|| and attempted to run into the cabin, but was arrested by 
|| the hand of him who had caused the alarm. His utter- 
|| ance was choked—he tried in vain to speak ; at length he 
I flung the slouching old hat from his matted hair, threw 
| back the rough coat in which he was wrapped, and 
gasped rather than spoke “ Rosie Brean!” 


|| “ Heavenly Father! is it you, Hughie Reilly? In the 
/name o’ the Vargin, what has brought you here, man? 
| Let me go—I’m not goin’ to run away from ye now, I 
! know you—but yer not on furlough, and surely ye havn't 
desarted a second time, Hughie Reilly?” 

} 4 Surely I have, Rosie Brean, dear ; the first time cost 
/me sore pain to my heart, when you sent me from you, 
| with a mock and a jeer—sore pain when they cut fifty 
| five lashes in my bleeding back; but sorer than all, that 
| L had disgraced myself, my mother’s son, and my father's 
| name, for nothing. Rosie Brean, you've been the dear 
} sight to me from first to last; for here I’ve come again, 
} ready to die a dog's death, so that I might get one word, 


one pitiful look, before I leave the world for ever.” He 
dashed away the tears with his hand, and tried to take 


|| hers, but she drew it back contemptuously. 


} ** Are ye a fool entirely, Hughie Reilly? Did ye iver 
|| know a girl won by fawnin’ an’ whingin’ after them like 
|; you? Hut, man, if I wouldn’t look at ye when there was 
| neither blot nor blemish on ye, is it now I'd notice ye 
| with the hangman’s mark on yer back. I’d thank ye to 
quit the place—I’m a lone girl, an’ it may be a misfor- 
| thinate one; but for all that’s come and gone, too good 
to take up with a desarter from King and country ?” 

“ What have you to say to King or country ?” he asked 
fiercely, “‘ lunderstand ye, Rosie, though the vaillain whose 
baby ye nurse, brought yer mother’s grey head to the 
grave in shame, ye cling to him yet, even while he’s 
trampling on yer heart, and making game of your dis- 
| graces.” 

“ Ye lie, ye mane cratur, he niver made game of me!” 

“ Did’nt he ?—did’nt he ’—whin three months ago, 
before that poor thing came into this sorrowful world— 
war tuk down on a sick bed, and niver halted night or 
day, through all yer craziness, singin’, ‘He drank the 








sergeant—he was immediately engaged, she cockade | ladies’ health ali round, but slighted Barbarie Allan ;’ 
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because he trated you in the same way at a wake ye 
wur at.”’ 


“Who tould ye that fine story? What spies ye have 


in the country, to fetch an’ carry a pack o’ lies, to 


plase ye.” 


“No lies, Rosie—no lies, Rosie. One tould me, || 


would’nt sully her mouth with an untrue word ; it came 
to me in a letter from my mother—and,” he continued, 
lowering his voice, and drawing nearer, ‘‘the same 
night—the same blessed night, with my blood boilin’ like 


the everlastin’ fire, I run out to look at the cowld clear 


stars, to see if they would charm away the fever in my, 


brain. The very first 1 saw, was the one we used to 
watch, many is the long summer evenin’ together—many 


is the sweet time, when we sat in the very spot we’re 


stannin’ now, with the black mark of sin an’ shame on both | 


of us. It was then, I swore to revenge ye, an’ I forgot 


- = | 
all—I left all behind, that same minute, but love of you, 


and nivyer endin’ hate of him.” 


“ An’ its now ye come to tell me; greatly obleeged to 


ye, sir, for yer kindness; but as I’ve no fancy to be any} 


fool’s death, I would ha’ thanked ye all the same, or more 
if ye’d staid in yer duty. Nayther him nor me wants 
interfarers ; we van quarrel may be, sometimes ; but we 
ax nobody to make it up betune us—if I am plased, who 
has business to be displased. 


me, when ye preve it, I'll belave it.” 


“ Listen—it is six weeks since I desarted. I have 
lain concealed among the mountains since then; only 
oncet, I ventured to a place where I knew he would be. 
I hung about there for a while; some recollected me 
well enough ; but it wasn’t in the boys of the Cross-Kays 


to meddle with an ould comrade. There was plenty of | 


drink, and he took more than plenty ;—they began fun- 


nin’ about. the girls of the country-side, an’ when he 


spoke your name he laughed—ay, woman—he laughed 
his white laugh! An’ many cried, shame—an’ some hal- 
lowed him away; but I said nothin’—no Rosie, I said 
nothin’, dear; but I followed. 
under him; no matter, I’ve larned quick march, an’ I 
was in the mill-glen as soon as him. I spoke, be knew 
me—he threatened me, the informer ! 


I grappled at 


his throat—I pulled kim down—he shouted—he roared | 
—he prayed as his tongue never prayed before, for one | 


hour’s marcy.” 

“ An’ ye gev it—ye did not murder him, Hughie Reil- 
ly;—ye didn’t—ye couldn’t murder the father of my 
baby.” 


“No! I did not murder him; but I left him lyin’ there, | 


nearer to death than I was when carried into the hospital 
after the floggin’. They gev me fifty-five, though I didn’t 
desarve one; but I made it up on his base, brutal, loath- 


some body, a bloody hundred !”’ 

“Oh!” shrieked the wretched, sorrow-stricken girl, 
‘*he'll die, he’ll die! Where was it—where was it? 
Where did ye lave him, ye black-hearted murderer ?”’ 


“ Whist, woman, whist! I sent them to him that will 
take care of him. I did'nt understand the business well 


As for makin’ game of 


He had abrave horse | 


ER’ S GRAVE. 


—so niver fear; he won’t die just yet. But it was ail 
for your sake, Rosie Brean, and before the arm of jus- 
tice reaches me, as I know it will before another sun sets, 
say one kind word—say even, ye forgive me; say only, 
‘Hughie Reilly, for ould time’s sake, farewell!’ ’ 

‘* May my tongue burn in darkness, if I give the kind 
or marciful word to ye! Ye may kill me, as ye’ve done 
him—ay, and this innocent cratur too; but I’ve the spirit 
to withstand ye! I have, I have, ye foul black villain! 
Go hide yer head, desarter as ye are—ashamed to show 
yer face among honest men in open day! Go, ye coward, 
ye white-livered coward, go! I hate ye—I spit on ye— 


an’ I defy ye! May ve live in fear, an’ die in shame! 


May yer last hour be bloody, an’ the hand ofthe stranger 
point to the desarter’s grave! There’s yer reward for 
revenging the cause of Rosie Brean !” 

She went into her cottage, closed and barred the door. 
| The desarter stood for a long time gazing on its humble 
walls, and low-browed roof. He listened to the heavy 
| sobs and loud wailing prayers she uttered, mingled at 
| intervals with awful imprecations. He stifled the sighs 


bursting from his breaking heart,—he turned away, 


slowly retracing a path, he knew he should never tread 


again; and before the morrow dawned, he had delivered 


himself up to a party of the — regiment, stationed in a 


neighboring town. 


“Through life a stranger, 

A way-worn ranger, 

In every danger 

My course I’ve run; 

And death befriending, 

His last aid lending, 

My cares are done ; 

No more a rover or hapless lover, 

My griefs are over, and my glass runs low.” 


The struggling rays of the sinking sun were faintly illu 
| mining the ragged edges of rainy clouds, and shedding a 


mournful gleam on the broad and bloody field of Water- 


loo; still were flying squadrons ‘ollowed by the wearicd, 
but unshrinking troops of Britain. The flower of the 
| Island lying in dense and bleeding heaps around, even 
when crushed by the feet of the cavalry, as they slipped 
and plunged through the gory masses, uttered faint hal- 
loos, and died with the national war-cry on their lips. 
On a green bank, not much trampled by the multitudes 
who had fought and fallen on that memorable day, near 
| the verge of a wood, and shaded by a close hazel hedge 


twined with sweet-briar, whose delicious fragrance 


breathed tender memories to those beneath its shelter, 
lay two Irish soldiers, one having a leg shot off, the 


|| other mortally wounded in the breast—the dark blood 


welling out with every gasp, and every word he mur- 
mured. 

| “I'm dyin’ fast, John Lone—I'm dyin’ fast, comrade ; 
|| if yer able for the pain, hear my last words, and carry 
| them to the ould place, John, dear, where we'll niver 


meet on the green sod again, nor taste the cowld, pleasant 
” 


waters of our own sweet river. 
|| “Say on, Hughie—say on—the pain’s bad, for sartain, 
| but by my sowl, I’m man enough to bear it. What’ll I 
|| say, Hughie, dear? wake yer sowl, my poor boy, for ye 


hav’n’t long to breathe in this world, I’m dreadin’!” 


“T know it John, but this word’s near to me as my 





_— — 
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own sowl—ye mind ‘the angel,’. Och, it’s many’s the | 
long day I’ve fought by yer side, an’ we niver changed 
words about her before, John—and now, on my dying 
bed, thank ve for that, John. 


be ’mindin’ me of her, for I couldn’t a bore it—but it’s 


’Twas kind of ye, not to 


all over now, John, an’ I bid ye carry her my forgiveness 


an’ my blessin’, if she’ll take it—and more, I’ve heard 
the scoundrel left her to beggary, and that she’s walkin’ 
the world with the poor object she got by him. I have 
saved my pay, John, and ye know, I have something 


more of honest earnin’s, though it may be called plunder, 


with the pay-master. Here’s my will, John; this bit o’ | 


paper—see, it’s stained with my heart’s blood, too—I 


writ it long ago for fear of accidents, and get what's 
belongin’ to me, and carry it to her. The ould woman’s |) 
dead—there’s none to have a wet eye for me; if she 


refuses it, give it to the priest for the poor; they may 


put up a prayer for my sowl, if they please, but I’m asy, 
John, about it. Since I was nineteen, Heaven has laid a 
heavy hand on me, and surely ten years of broken-heart- | 
edness, hardship, and danger, will give me a fair chance | 


’ He gasped. 


whin the muster-ro!l’s called above.’ 
“True for ye, Hughie dear; this leg ‘ill be the ruin iv 
me, an’ be damned to the ball that sent it aff me—but | 
still they’ll put me home a pinsioner, I suppose, an’ if 
some pray for yer sow], my boy, I'll drink to ye whinever 
this June-day comes roun’ agin—for a dacenter, kindlier, | 
suberer, open-hearteder comrade, niver cried ‘ Hurrah | 
for ould Ireland,’ beside me—but it’s dyin’ ye ure, dear. 
Oh, for the love 9’ God, my good boy,” he cried to a’ 
young fellow passing hastily along, “ give this poor Chris- 
than a drop o’ wather to cool his mouth; he’s dyin’, I tell 
ye; oh, bad luck to ye, if the leg was stickin’ to me, it’s 
not that way yed be trampin’. Hughie, darlin’—halloo, 
woman, if woman ye be, len’ us the canteen I see in yer || 
hand; yer gone, ye divil. Och, och, Hughie darlin’, can 
ye spake at all? Oh, for one drap iv the bonnie spring 
well in ould Hamill’s apple-orchard.” 
The dying soldicr opened his eyes again. He breathed 
deep—ay, the blood gurgled forth. | 
“John—ould comrade, my eyes are dim—take my hand | 
—tell her I blessed her dying—tell her I died an honora- || 
ble death, and was laid in a brave soldier’s grave.” 
“Och, och, Anie!—och, an’ its gone, ye are, my boy, 
an’ brave ye was, my poor lad, as a lion of the forest !— || 


. {| 
och, she was the black sighs to ye—my curse be upon— | 


| 


the Lord save us! his spirit won’t like me to say that—| 
but it’s enough I'll say yet—an’ let the kind hearts know 
that the lash niver touched yer white back but the oncet, |! 
Hugie, darlin’—and that there niver fought a braver 

man in our own ga:lant Ninety-fourth, than the enlisted | 
desarter.” | 


{ 


John Lone, as he anticipated, was returred to his 


native hamlet, a pensioner. He married happily, and || 


when pay-day came round, over his cheering glass of |! 
mountain dew, the most favorite reminiscence was |! 
Rosie Brian’s late remorse, and humble eccevtance of | 
the soldier’s bequest—of the sorrowful sunset on the field | 
of Waterloo, and the fair green grave under that tall hazel iH 


hedge, where rest the bones of the brave Hugh O'Reilly. 


OF A MOTHER. 


Original. 
LINES, 


ON THE SUDDEN DEATH OF A MOTHER OF YCUNG CHILDREN. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
DavGHTER, your mother fell asleep, 
This long warm summer’s day— 
You need not thus, your tender watch to keep, 
With finger on your lip, so silently, 
And love’s sweet care upon your brow ; 
Fear not to wake her now, 


The slumber is too deep. 


You will not shrink again, to hear 
That racking cough, with pain severe, 
Which bow’d her gentle form so low; 
Nor the long, gasping strife for breath, that wore 
Her wasting Jesh away, 
As the light wreath of snow, 
Melts in an April day— 


‘Tis o’er |’ Tis o’er ! 


Come hither, little one ; 
Come lift the veil 
O’er yon white pillow thrown— 
““Flow cold she is !—how pale! 
How still her cold, thin hands rest 
On the unheaving breast,— 
The smooth hair parted_o’er her placid brow, 
She starts not on her bed, 
Though strangers near her tread ;— 
“Ah!” do they whispering say, “ our darling 


mother’s dead !” 


Child, child,—your mother’s gone, 
Above this clouded sky, 
Where round the Everlasting Throne, 
The bright-wing’d seraphs fly— 
Where oft she wish'd to be, 
From pain and sorrow free, 
There is her home, on high. 


The weary clay must rest, where grass and flowers 
are spread ; 
But the sweet spirit, warm and true, 
That breath’d such holy words to you, 
Bidding you kneel and pray 
At dewy morn, and the soft hush of day, 
Daughter, that is not dead ! 


Dear mourning flock, who weep 
A sainted mother fled ; 

Think of her tender lessons, soft and deep, 
Beside each little bed, 

Todo your Heavenly Father’s will,— 
A Savior’s dying love to prize ;- 

And let the tear-drop keep 
Those memories fresh and green, 

Aiding your souls, by faith to rise, 
To yon celestial scene, 

From whence her pure eyes, mark you still, 
This vale of flesh between. 














VERY 


Original. 


“"TIS VERY POSSIBLE.” 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ISCHOKKB. 
BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


Tue late Minister Stryk was wont to quote, on 
every occasion, the saying, ‘“‘’Tis very possible.”” The 
words were sometimes accompanied with a meaning 


smile, even when the affair was a serious one; as if he 
chuckled within himself, like too many people, at the 
weakness of others. 

Nevertheless, was Stryk a distinguished and an esti- 
mable man. The different princes who, in succession, 


governed the land, valued and employed his talents; for 


his adroitness and experience rendered him capable of 


‘ performing important service. Every one acknowledged 
him a learned man, and a man of tact, as people choose 
to call a knowledge of human nature, which he knew 
how to turn to the best account. Nay, there were those 
who esteemed him more learned, more cunning, than he 
really was; several sage statesmen felt for him not only 
reverence, but a species of dread —a 
Yet 


] erson, 


esteem and 


homage rendered to his superior sagacity. was 


he thoroughly an honest, open, conscientious 


arainst whom nothing evil could said. Even his 


g 
purity of reputation passed, however, for an additional 
proof of his consummate art. He was regarded as the 
most far-sighted politician of his day; nay, for a verita- 


ble prophet. And all was owing to his habit of remark- 


ing—*“ ’Tis very possible !”’ 
It may not be displeasing to our readers to learn 
something of the history of this remarkable man. I am 


kinsmen, that | 

To him, 
others, he bequeathed a journal, written several years 
before his death. 


The saying he so often quoted, exercised great influ- 


of his 


am enabled to relate something of him. 


indebted to the kindness of one 


with 


ence over his disposition, his actions and his destiny. 
Though it sometimes escaped him without consideration, 
+} 


on toe 


he never uttered it in levity, but pond red deeply 


consequence, and thus decided or corrected his views 


of matters, and determined his course of conduct. It 
was scarcely credible how completely he, a man of sense 
and obser ation, was governed thereby. And vet" it 


was very possible.” 

Not only was he firmly attached to these four little 
words, but was very desirous that his only son should 
deeply weigh their import. The young man, after the 
manner of young people in general, oft indulged in freaks 


of speculation, and fancied himself, in many things, much 


wiser than his old father; so that he thought prudence | 


and caution, in his own case, quite unnecessary. 


“People readily pardon a little eccentricity in you, 


dear father,”’ he observed; “‘ but in me, it would be 


looked on as quite ridiculous; because it would be palpa- 


ble imitation, and affectation of a peculiar mode of 


expression.”’ 
“ That is very possible, dear Fritz,” answered the 


minister; “ but what of that, if having this little proverb 


always in mind will bring you self-possession, equanimity, 


POSSIBLE. 


fi peace—good fortune ? 


Much Even if 


you speak not those words aloud, for fear of the derision 


is to be won. 


‘of others, I pray you, my son, utter them in your inmost 
bosom upon every occurrence.” 
‘* But wherefore, dear father? Your partiality, to a 
wise enough phrase, goes, methinks, rather too far !”’ 
‘Child, I am not so partial to the expression, as desi- 
rous of your happiness. For this reason, I would make 
you heir of that—as of my content—my peace of mind. 
Think you it was accident, alone, led me to adopt the 
N 


and with profound consideration. 


o! it was done intentionally, 
To it 1 owe all that I 


phrase you deprecate ? 
have—all that I am.” 

“‘And what induced you, first, to adopt this singu- 
larity ?”’ 

“ The misfortunes of early life—despair! By what I 
learned from those bitter lessons, have I raised myself 
from the dust again—have I become mine own master. 
Your grandparents were excellent, pious people, but they 


What I 


received from them, sufficed to complete my education, 


possessed not much of this world’s goods. 


respectably, at the high school, and to support me a few 
years after. I was young and unsophisticated ; accom- 
plished in all that youth is expected to know ; and virtu- 
ous, for I had lived in contemplation of the highest and 
the noblest. As I came to mingle in society, and grew 
led, now 


QD 


acquainted with the world, it seemed to me peo; 


with angels, now with devils.”’ 

“ That is just the case with me even now,” observed 
Fritz. 

“’Tis very possible,” replied the statesman; “for a 
young man, who falls not into such an error, proves him- 
self never to have possessed a pure nor a warm heart! 
We must once be deceived. To proceed—I was com- 
pelled to work long without reward, till I obtained a 
That was 
I sul- 


was 


dignity, and a place with a slender salary. 
the course of things; I was obliged to submit. 
For I 


aware that such a discovery would sink me much lower 


fered no one to know how poor was; 


in the estimation of those around me, than I deserved to 
stand. I went, accordingly, extremely well clothed, and 
passed, for what is now termed, an elegant young per- 
son. I lodged in handsome rooms; I appeared in the 
I made little pleasure-parties from time to 


I k pt 


myself free. from vice, and that said much among the 


best society. 


time, which cost me no inconsiderable sum. 


young gentry for the respectability of my birth and sta- 
tion. Iwas looked upon as in better circumstances than 
I really was. All this goodly appearance I put on with 
little money. Nobody knew that the whole year long, I 
lived more miserable than a galley-slave ; that bread and 


With 


‘all that, I was very happy, because my heart was full of 


salt, and watered milk, constituted my only diet. 


joy—for duties fulfilled—in youthful hopes of a golden 
The 


women were pleased with me; among the men, I was 


future. I was every where welcomed and beloved. 


But of all men, I had one chosen and 
We 
In the school, he had 


well received. 


certain Advocate Schneemuller. 


were of one heart and 


once nearly sacrificed himself, in a duel, on my account. 


tried friend—a 
one spirit. 


We were sworn brothers in weal or wo. 
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“‘ Among the young maidens of my acquaintance, was |! got the better of Love, for the time; I hastened to 
one whose society was most delightful to me. She was _Amsterdam. Phillippa was distracted with grief at my 
the daughter of General Van Tyten; her name was! departure. As I left her, she swooned in her mother’s 
Phillippa. I loved her many months in silence, without | arms. On the way, I asked repeatedly after Schnee- 
knowing the strength of my own feelings. They grew || muller. His name was in all the post-books. I arrived 
even to idolatry; my whole life was consecrated by my || at Amsterdam. He had been there; had collected the 
love. None guessed what I felt, for I revealed my senti- |} monies due to me, had got some changed into gold and 
ments to none. That which the heart cherishes as most || bank notes, and had made disposition of the rest. I 
holy, is profaned even by the purest language of the lips. |! could find him no where; I thought it very strange ; but 
Thus youth hides from all eyes the flame of his first | my astonishment was unbounded when I learned that a 
passion—it is, itself, a religion to the soul.” man, exactly answering my description of him, had sail 

‘* Did you not make a confidant of your bosom friend ?”’ || in an American vessel, two months ago—immediately 

““Not even of him; for, in my poverty—destitute of || after receiving my legacy. ‘It is impossible!’ I cried 
lucrative employment—unable to boast of high birth, I |) at once. But I soon discovered that it was too true. 
dared not aspire, seriously, to the rich daughter of so. My friend—my best friend had deceived me. !” 
distinguished a family. I learned, first, from Schnee- || “ Horrible!” exclaimed the young man. 
muller, what I would never have ventured to hope, that ‘‘] went back with lacerated heart. I should have 
common report assigned me the heart of my Phillippa; |) grieved for the loss of the gold, but the perfidy of my 
that she loved me with romantic enthusiasm; and that || bosom friend afflicted me yet more deeply. He had 
strife had arisen between her and her mother, on my || deprived me ofall confidence in man. When I returned 
account. What I scarce credited from the assurances of | to our city, I felt inclined to fly, at once, to Van Tyten— 
Schneemuller, I was convinced of, some months after, || to my beloved, for [ had communicated to them the news 
when chance brought Phillippa and me together—and || of my misfortune by letter, and I longed to receive their 
revealed our mutual secret As usually happens in such!) sympathy. But it was too late that night. My landlord 
cases, we vowed eternal love, and swore to suffer death, | greeted me cordially. ‘ What is the news with you?’ I 
rather than prove inconstant. I now felt as if I was in| asked of him. ‘ Nothing particular,’ he replied, ‘ at 
paradise, Fortune seemed in a mood unusually amiable, | present. You are, of course, aware that Mademoiselle 
and showered her favors upon me. I was promoted to | Van Tyten has been married these four weeks?’ ‘ Impos- 
be counsellor of Finances to the widowed Duchess, and! sible! Impossible! Married? Who? The daughter of 
enjoyed a large and regular income. The difference was || General Van Tyten—with the Count? Impossible!’ I 
now removed between Phillippa and me. The general | exclaimed. ‘ Exactly so!’ he repeated, and forthwith 
sought my friendship, and treated me cordially, and his | quietly detailed the whole circumstances to me, wherein 
lady had no more obsgacles to throw in the way of her! it clearly appeared that Phillippa had not opposed the 
daughter’s regard for me. Soon after, a relation dying || wishes of her parents, to bestow her hand on the rich 
in Batavia, left me a handsome preperty. I was to take || and distinguished Count, so soon as he became urgent in 
possession of it in Amsterdam, after the proper legal | claiming it. This happened shortly after the receipt of 
measures had been taken. I was happy, not for the || my letter which I had written the General from Amster- 
sake of the moncy, but for Phillippa’s sake. Just then, | dam, on the discovery of Schneemuller’s treachery. 
a young and clegant man, a Count, a favorite of the || Still I could not bring myself to believe the narrative of 
release prince, sued for her hand. She repulsed him. || my host, but still continued protesting, ‘ It is impossible.’ 
She laughed at my fears and jealousies, and playfully || I remained incredulous all that night; but the next morn- 


stopped my mouth when I spoke of them. She, herself, | ing—alas! found the story confirmed by every ore else, 


urged me to ask her of her parents. I was anxious to do | and by the General himself.” 

so; but previously, [ must go to Amsterdam. The idea! ‘“Most horrible!’ cried Fritz, and pressed his hand 
of that journey was hateful to me, partly because I could || forcibly on his heart, as if he would keep it from bursting. 
not bear to think of so long a separation from my beloved ; The old minister went on. ‘Thus deceived on all 
partly, because she, hereelf, opposed my going in person; || sides, | had faith in nothing more on earth—nor in the 
partly, because I was uneasy with respect to the Count, | love of woman—nor in the truth of man—nor in the con- 
who was too rich, too handsome, too importunate not to || stancy of fate. What seemed impossible, had happened 
be regarded as a formidable rival. How delighted was || to me. I now held all things for possible, except the 
I at last, when my friend Schneemulle: offered to under- || stability of man and his destiny. When told of things 
take the journey in my stead. I readily furnished him | the most amazing, I would answer, ‘’Tis very possible !’ 
In that sentence, lay thence the result of my life’s expe- 


I found, therein, consolation for the depth of 


with all the necessary papers, and with full authority to | 
|| rience. 


act as my representative in Amsterdam.”’ 

“You never before,” said Fritz, “mentioned to me | my wretchedness. That sentence preserved me from 
the name of this friend.”’ | despair. I learned to reckon on nothing, save myself, 

“ My reasons will soon be evident,” observed the || Can I, I often reflected—can I again be happy in this 
father; and proceeded in his narative. ‘‘Days—weeks | world? ‘’Tis very possible,’ was ever my refrain, and 
passed; my friend and agent never wrote to me,| the truth was established. The most lavish favors of 
though I persecuted him with letters. The thought | fortune no more intoxicated me: I thought of her muta- 


pressed upon me—he is ill—he must be ill. Friendship | bility, and of impending disaster, I had no greater joy 








—— 
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But 


delight was tempered by the thought that you might be |, 


than on the day of your birth, dear Fritz. my 
snatched away by death, or become an undutiful child. 
Soberly I prepared myself for al! possible evil.” 

“‘ God be thanked, my father, that neither the one nor 
the other has happened !”’ 

“Even so, my son. Since I have adopted my favorite 
maxim, I take each hour of pleasure as a gift from 
Heaven, without expecting its continuance; | am sur- 
prised by no calamity, for I am prepared, and know that 
it, likewise, must be temporary. I therefore counsel 
you, follow my example. But this truth must pervade 
your whole being, and influence all your actions, else it is 
useless, and you are characterless. 

“ All of us men,” he resumed, “ both in our important 
and unimportant affairs and actions, are apt to be turned 
—perhaps led, by momentary impulse—the offspring of 
fleeting circumstance. So much is this the case, that 
men oft find it difficult, afterwards, to give account of 
the motive that directed them in that decisive moment. 
The ignorant, hence, believe in divine inspiration or infer- 
nal promptings. Few men can stand who are thus the 
bond-slaves of chance; for in the shock of destiny, they 
are stunned, confounded, and the soul loses its firmness 
—lI would say, the very skeleton of its spiritual frame— 
the strong superior sense—the power that looks beyond 
earthly things, to discern the ever true—the ever good. 
On the other hand—do we now and then lose—what 
matters it? we dwell, habitually, in our better nature— 
in familiarity with the highest and the truest. Hence, 
gain we strength and firmness. My son, profit by my 
counsel. To you it is possible!” 


Stryk had justice with all his strength and his firm- 
ness; yet his phrase often occasioned him much vexation, 
or what would have been vexation to other men. His 
temper was not easily ruffled. 

He was, one day, in the ministerial assembly, where 
the Elector was present. It was the time of the French 
Revolution. They spoke, in that august assembly, of the 


late eccurrences in Paris, in Strausburg, in Lyons—of 
the change that had come over the French nation—of 
their former idolatry—of their sovereigns, and of their 
present mad exultation over the fall of the throne. 

“Tis the most villanous people on the face of the 


earth !"’ cried the Elector. ‘ No other people could act 


so. Look at my subjects, forexample. Never could they 
be seized with such a vertigo—to bow the knee before 
What think vou, Stryk ?” 


The minister, at the moment, was thinking of some- | 


other rulers! 


thing else, and only half heard the question of his 
sovereign. He gave an embarrassed shrug, and answered 
as usual— ’Tis very possible.” 

The prince started. ‘‘ What do you mean?” cried he. 
“ Think you, really, the hour may come in which my 
subjects will rejoice in my downfall ?”’ 

“Tis very possible,” replied Stryk, thoughtfully. ‘‘We 
can know nothing of the future. Nothing is more uncer- 
tain than a nation; for a nation is composed of men, 


A 


and new hopes 


each of whom loves himself better than his prince. 
i 


ne? 
Sy 


new order of things brings new hop 


are ever more enticing than good already possessed. 
Much as your Highness is beloved by all your subjects, 
and much as you deserve their love; nevertheless, I 
would not take my oath, that under different circumstan- 
ces, this people would not forget your benefits, and hold 
feasts and illuminations in honor of a republic, or of 
another sovereign; nay, that they would not tear down 
and insult the Electoral arms. Oh, yes! ‘tis very pos- 
sible !” 

“You are beside yourself!’’ exclaimed the Prince, has- 
tily and turning his back ; Stryk fell into disgrace. Every 


body then said Stury! 


k was a fool. 

Some years after, the victorious French crossed the 
Rhine. The Elector fled with his court. They shouted 
after him the praises of freedom and equality, and held 
feasts and illuminations, tearing down every where the 
Electoral arms. 

Stryk, as an experienced, useful man, was appointed 
to a place under the new government; the more readily, 
as it was well known for what reason he had fallen into 
disgrace with the banished prince. Hewas looked upon, 
as in acertain manner a victim to despotism. The new 
government gained strength, and the activity and skill of 
the minister contributed not a little to its firm establish- 
ment. 

Spite of his natural impetuosity, he never suffered 


He 


never united himself to a party; thus he laid himself 


himself te be carried away by political enthusiasm. 
open to the suspicions of each party. The Jacobins 
called him a disguised Royalist; the Royalists called 
him a disguised Jacobin. He laughed at both titles and 
did his duty. 

One day in the midst of a large and brilliant assem- 
blage of guests, when toasts were eagerly drank in honor 
of the freedom of the world, the rights of the people, and 
the Republic, a commissary of the government, turning 
to Stryk, exclaimed, ‘‘ My wonder is only, that monarchs 
yet venture to oppose us; they but hasten their own des- 
What are 


truction. Revolution strides over the earth. 


they hoping for? Do they dream of vanquishing the 


great nation and bringing back the Bourbons? The 
fools! Sooner will all Europe bow her neck. What 
think you, citizen ! can a reasonable man imagine that a 


throne will ever again be ereeted in France ?” 
‘“‘ It is, indeed, improbable,” answered Stryk; but ’tis 
1, 9 


very possible. 
cried the commissary, in a 


“He 


who doubts of the endurance of freedom, loves her not ; 


“ How! very possible be 


voice of thunder—echoed by the whole company. 


I am grieved that one of her first officers should nourish 
such sentiments. How can you excuse yourself?” 


‘Excuse ?” repeated Stryk, calmly, “It is very possi- 


ble. 


then to a King of Macedon. 


Free Athens first accustomed herself to a Pericles, 
Rome had first her Trium- 
Eng- 


land slew her king—had her Cromwell, and afterwards 


virate; then her Cesar; and at last ber Nero. 


another menarch.”’ 
“ Away with your Rome, your Athens and your 
“What of these 


wretched characterless nations, worthy to wear their 


England!” cried the commissary, 


chains! You will not set them in comparison with the 


“'rIS VERY POSSIBLE. 


French? But I pardon your crooked vision; you are 
no born Frenchman !” 

It appeared the official was not sincere in his pardon ; 
for Stryk soon after lost his place. Nay, his unfortunate 
speech exposed him to imprisonment and a vexatious 
trial. 

Ere long, Bonaparte became First Consul ; at first for 
ten years—then for life. Afterwards he became Empe- 
ror, for his sagacity and uprightness; and particularly, 

named “ The Moderate.”’ 


He now enjoyed 


because he was Stryk was 
again elevated to oflice and dignity. 
a higher reputation thanever: so many of his predictions 
had come to pass! They looked upon him as a political 
seer. 

Napoleon changed the face of the world and bestowed 
crowns. Men were no longer republicans: all bowed to 


the new master. Not only was there no talk of repub- 
licanism; but it was reckoned the deepest shame not to 
be a good loyalist. 

“‘T think it no shame,” observed Stryk, between whom 
and some of his intimate friends had passed some warm 
words on the subject; “‘ I opine, that while the epidemic 

] And should the 


all had your share of it. 
gain, you might find it contagious as before. 


was going, you 
like come a 
It is very possible.” 

fickle?” 


pr tested each—“* am 


“Ha! you think us then so cried they all 


‘In truth, I 


not so easy led astray by the fever of fashion!” 


together. for one,’”’ 


‘‘You remind me,” 
IIe 


laughed at the account in the Koran, of Mahomet’s visit 


Egypt, whose story is told in Addison’s Spectator. 


to the seven heavens, and his ninety thousand interviews 
with the Deity, while his bed remained warm, and the 
water had not flowed out of the pitcher he had overset. 
But when the Dervise ordered him to plunge his head in 
the tub of water, and he did so, and went through a series 
of marvellous adventures, that apparently occupied many 
years ; and on drawing out his head, discovered that he 
had in reality merely immersed it for an instant, he was 
compelled to acknowledge his error. You, gentlemen, 
are all in the same case. Had any one told you before 
the Revolution, what you would do while it lasted, you 
would have been incredulous. Now your heads are out 
of the tub, and all you then thought and felt, and acted 
passed fora dream. Should the exiled Bourbons ever 
return to France, I will venture my life, you will look on 
all that has passed since 1789, as a vision, and stand 
once more like the Sultan of Egypt, in your right senses 
before the tub, wondering at the past illusions.” 

They all smiled. 
things my lord is quite right; but can any one in earnest 
suppose that the poor Bourbons will ever return? 
surely belongs to the empire of impossibilities !” 
said Stryk. 


It seemed that the possible change was a thing not to 


“Hem! ‘tis ve ry possible,” 


be dreaded by Stryk; for he had already incurred the 


government. It was said 


So 


displeasure of the imperial 


that his political predictions had come to the ears of 


Napoleon. Shortly before the departure of the Emperor 
on the expedition into Russia, one of his generals went 
to the minister, and asked him seriously, what he thought 


Bs) 


said Stryk, “of the Sultan of 


“Well, well,” said one, “in many | 


That | 


Stryk 
The general wished the more to 
“‘ T think,” 


brate our Christmas in Petersburgh; but it seems you 


of the undertaking. 
to 


Surprised at the question, 
refused answer. 


learn his opinion. said he ‘“ we shall cele- 


apprehend an evil issue to the enterprise ?’”’? The minis- 
ter, after his usual fashion, shrugged his shoulders with 
He suffered for that remark. 


People said, ‘‘ He is a fool,” when his name suddenly 


a ‘*’tis very possible.” 


vanished from the list of those in office. But when the 


allied armies marched into France, and the imperial 


forces were every where subdued ; the saying was chang- 
ed to, “ Stryk is a prophet.” Thusit is ever with wise 
men. 


His disgrace under the administration of the usurper, 
(for that appellation was suddenly, by universal consent, 
bestowed on the banished Emaperor,) procured him the 
favor of the legitimate monarch. Yet, the use of his 
maxim was destined once more to work him ill. 

The king one day, in company with the minister, ob- 
served, that he passed among many for a time-serving 
courtier ; for that, in all the recent changes of government, 
he had ever kept himself up; so that it was impossible 
he could have meant honestly with every sovereign. The 
aged statesman answered dryly as usual, “’Tis very 
possible ; but—” he added quickly “I have ever been a 
true servant of the state,” 

‘Nay, that is a palpable contradiction,” cried the 
monarch. ‘‘ How can you call yourself a true servant of 
the state, when you pay court to-day to a legitimate, to- 
morrow to an illegitimate sovereign?” 

“« Even, because I ever studied, Sire, to be the servant, 
not of the monarch, but of the state. Under an unlaw- 
ful or an unjust king, it is the duty of every honest friend 
to his country, to assist the State.” 

“ Nay,” replied the sovereign impatiently, “I speak of 
the Government. Do you look upon that as separate 
from the State ?”’ 

‘No, most gracious Sire ; but the person who governs 
I separate from the government.”’ 


The king frowned upon the minister, as he replied, 


_“ This is the language of revolution, and will not do in 


these days. Mark you this—I and the State are the 


same. You are not the State’s servant, but my servant 


for the state.” 


The minister bowed in silence. Shortly after, on ac- 
count of his advanced age, he was dismissed from public 
duty, but permitted to retain his salary. 

In his retirement, he still took an interest in public 
affairs, and retained his reputation for political sagacity. 
Every mutation, he had according to popular belief, un- 
erringly foreseen and foretold; so that he was resorted 
to with a species of superstition, and his opinion often 
asked respecting the future. 

In reply to one of the frequent compliments paid him 
on this account, he observed—scarce refraining from 
laughter— 

‘“‘ Among a people who are resolved to be quite blind 
folded, it is very easy to a.*ain to the dignity of a sage 
and a seer. Sound common sense and cool blood can 


see very far, when all the rest of the world are running 


als 
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helter-skelter against one another, and shut their eyes to 
things as they really are.” 

“Can you impart to us the secret of your wisdom?” || 
said one of his admirers. 
“It is very possible!’ was the reply. ‘To discern 
the future, one must look, not forwards, but backwards 
—backwards to the past! There hangs the mirror of 
true prophecy. Our leaders are not willing to do this; 
besides, their eyes are spoiled by reading too many peti- 

tions, eulogiums, and diplomatic communications.”’ 

“‘ And what say you of the present time ?”’ 

“It cannot remain always as it is. Nothing can con- 
trovert this assertion,”’ answered the old man. 

“ Then you think disquietude and change will never 
be at an end? and yet the evil spirit is shut up with the 
rats in St. Helena. Whence shall trouble come again? 
Or, think you, he or his like will again appear, to play 
the devil ?”’ 

The ex-minister shrugged his shoulders. “It is very 
possible. TZ'hat evil spirit did not stir up the South 
American, nor the French Revolution. He but accele- 
rated, and pressed into his service the human impulse 
that strives against Truth, against Improvement, against 
Freedom and Equity—not only in France, but among all 
other nations. Now they will make peace again, with 
force of arms—with severe laws—with inquisitions— 
with censers—and with the myriad toys, and pageants 
that dazzle the people. Thus it was in the time of Da- 
youste and Palm—in the age of the Bastile—in the time 
of Franklin and Washington. The same causes will 
ever produce the self-same effects. Rely upon that.” 

Columbia, S. C. 


Original. 
THE MAIDEN’S MISTAKE. 


BY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 
Tat his eyebrows were false—that his hai: 
Was assumed, I was fully aware; 
I knew his moustache of a barber was bought, 
And that Cartwright provided his teeth ;—but I thought 
That his heart was, at least, true and fair! 


I saw that the exquisite glow, 

Spreading over the cheek of my beau, 
From a carmine-shell came ;—and I often was told, 
That his “ gras de la jambe,” by the tailor was sold; 


I dreamed not his Jove was but show ! 


I was sure, I could easily tell, 

That the form, which deluded each belle, 
Was made over his own;—but I could not believe, 
That his flattering tongue, too, was taught to deceive; 


That his fortune was humbug, as well! 


I had made up my mind to dispense 

With a figure, hair, teeth, heart and sense— 
“La jambe ” I'd o’erlook, were it ever so small! 
But to think that he is not a Cown?, after all, 


— 


That's a not-to-be pardoned offence! 





MOTHER. 


Original. 
THE GIPSY MOTHER. 


BY MARY ANNE BROWNE. 


“From the worst turmoil 
Sweet feelings will spring up like flowers | 
Born on a rugged soil.” 


Tue mother watched her child—her rosy child— | 
He slept in peace ; her cloak was o’er him laid, 
And her black tresses, from their knot unbound, 
Fell o’er her neck, a wild and scanty veil. 


It was a noon in spring—the trees were yet 





Scarce covered with young leaves—and the sunbeams 
Came thro’ the smooth, straight stems; the mountain ash 
Had not lost all its berries, and the pine 

Wore yet its dark green robe. The mother sat 

And watched her child: she was of that strange tribe— 

The Egyptian wanderers; her dark eye was full 

Of softened light—her features were not fair, 

But now they had the grace of tenderness. 

The hand that idly lay upon her knee, 

Tho’ dark, was delicate and small, and smooth ; 


No cheerful household toil had hallowed it 


| With sign of usefulness. A mat lay near 


Of twisted straw, entwined with ivy—there, 
Perhaps, wound by the fingers of the boy 
Who slept before her. I stood still and gazed, 
And saw this was the noontide of her heart— 
ts hour of happiness. Her passions fierce, 
Perhaps, at times, were sleeping like the winds 
Cradled in the soft grass. Her soul had lost 
Its guile and worldliness, and she was but 
A woman and a mother, and nought else, 
In that calm hour. She looked upon the boy 
With earnest gaze—upon that babe her wild 
And wandering thoughts were resting, like a bird 
In some fair tree, whose leaves shut out the view 
Of all the outer world. At length she stretched 
Her hand unto a little knot of flowers, 
(The wild-wood violet,) and she gathered one, | 
And, stooping, held it o’er the boy’s fair face, 
Resting it, for an instant, o’er his lips, rn 
As if with natural instinct of the rich 
Contrast its color made, with the deep rose 
That blossomed there ; then with a quiet smile ’ 
Of playfulness, (such as will sometimes come 
From every mother’s heart in its delight,) j 
She passed it lightly o’er his eyelids, till 
The boy awakened, and stretched out his arms 
With a bright smile. She lifted him, and turned, 
And saw me standing near, and tenderness 
And sunny smile, and love’s pure gracefulness 
Were gone. Her brow was dark and full of woe, ; 
Her footsteps tottering with well-feigned disease. 


She stood a bouseless, worthless vagrant there, 


With outstretched hand, and whine, and studied tale ' 
Upon her lips. I turned away from her, 
And yet returned and gave her a small boon 
Even for the touch of womanhood that still 
Could live unscathed ’midst such a wilderness 
r 


Of sin and sorrow as the gipsy’s lot. 


Liverpool, England. 








LYING 


Original. 


LYING IN STATE. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


a 
“ Sub tegmini fag, I”—I1 fag in the shadow.—viRGIL. 

Among all the different kinds of lying, for which our 
friends over sea are so greatly distinguished, there is 
none more characteristic, than that of lying in state. 
Although it is a part of education there, to lie gracefully | 
and plausibly ; although men are bred to it from their | 
youth up—making a profession of it, as in law, in politics, | 
in business, and in literature; and although most persons | 
lie, now on this side and now on that, and not unfre- | 
quently on both sides, within the course of a single hour, 
as among the auctioneers, the old bachelors, the horse- 
dealers, the hack-writers, and attorneys; these, after all, | 
are but plebeian accomplishments compared with those of 


the upper ranks, who are allowed to lie in state. From 


the lowliest of those who hawk patent medicines, War- 


ren’s blacking, or Hunt’s roasted coffee about the streets, 
or chalk advertisements on the garden walls, in letters 
three feet high, for thirty miles out of London—up to the 
reporters of Parliamentary speeches, and the getters-up 
of British Travellers in America; there is nothing to be 
compared with the dignity and importance of what they 
call lying in state. Liars by trade, though they are— 
lying on paper, and lying off—all their lives a lie—their 
death a lie, and their very epitaphs a lie, there are 
multitudes of the great, who reserve themselves to the 
last, when the breath is out of their bodies, for lying the | 
whole world out of countenance; and this they call 
lyin cin state. 

Go to Bartlemy fair, and circulate awhile among the 
booths; and then take upa newspaper, an English History, 
or a book about any other people on the face of the earth, 


‘“¢Here’s a wild Indian! | 


white Indians, all alive! 


and judge for yourself. 1ere’s a 


North 


a-piece, all alive! Two white Indian boys, from St. 


American! a penny 


Kitts—one a Circassian! Walk in, gentlemen! walkin! 
Here’s the Spanish sisters, and the Chinese lady, with 
Walk 


all these but humbler 


silver hair! penny a-piece, gentlemen, all alive! 
"? What are 
imitations of “ Just published,a new work, by the author 
of litthe King Pepin, Jacob Faithful, Miss Martineau’s 
Notions of America, or Jack, the giant-killer! Jn the 


press, anew novel! astonishing production !—eloquence ! 


in ladies, walk in 


tf? 


ei 


poetry !—passion !—truth!—graphic delineations! and 
characters from fashionable life, with a key !—Here’s a 
poem of three and twenty lines, by the Right Honorable 
the Marchioness of Cock-a-doodle-do; supposed to be 
founded on a recent transaction at Timbuctoo, and to 
A, B, C,—X, Y, Z, & J."— 


And again, why not acknowledge, that the fellow who 


refer to the well known 


stands on the platform of a travelling menagerie, about 
the size of a baggage wagon, with the portrait of a white 
bear on one side, which he calls a catamount, and a pair | 
of elk’s horns on the other, which he is ready to swear, 
grew on his grandmother’s cow—shouting at the top of 


! 


his voice to all that come near, “‘ Walk in ladies ! walk in! 


here they are!—live mermaids, white elephants, and | 


whales a hundred and fifty feet long! Here they are!— 


IN STATE. 


| every hair as big as a broomstick! ete. etc.’ 


Here’sa lion worth having !—big asa cart-horse—mouth 
like a turnpike gate—every tooth like a mile-stone— 
’ Why 
not acknowledge this fellow to be just as respectable in 
his way, and full as trust-worthy, as ninety nine hun- 
dredths of the Trollopes, Fidlers, and Fearons, and Ashs, 
and Kembles, and Marryats, and Hamiltons, and Mar- 
tineaus, who run about the world, hawking their wares 
after a similar fashion, with just about as much regard 
for the truth ? 

You may tell us, to be sure, that we take things too 
seriously: that among a people, where lying is but 
another name for adroitness, genius and thriftiness—where 
none but fools, madmen and children are ever supposed 
to speak the truth—where even the state papers and 
histories are lies, to say nothing of the caricatures, the 
sea-songs, the police reports, the parliamentary speeches, 
the novels, the poems, and the newspapers—but differ- 
ent names, after all, for the same thing, or diferent pre- 
parations of that which the people of England are fed 
with, from the cradle to the grave: that where the 
countenafces of men, their looks, their tones, their whole 
intercourse with one another, are a lie, that we are to be 
pitied for expecting the truth, under any circumstances, 
even upon the threshold of another world: that, in a 
country and among a people, where, to speak the truth 
is looked upon as unequivocal evidence, not of simplicity 
only, but of a neglected education and a want of ac- 
quaintance with the usages of socicty ; where to be frank 
and open, to talk as you think, and to think as you talk, 
is to be ungentee/; when to be natural and true, is to 


be ill-bred; where the tone must be subdued, the step 


qualified, the countenance forged, the heart quelled, the 


| whole bearing of a man cast off, and the whole nature of 


a woman changed, or they are looked upon as little 


| better than barbarians—nobody is fool enough to put 


faith in any thing he sees or hears, however solemnly 


published or pompously authenticated; and that in point 


national pastime, the lying in state. 


of fact, nobody is deceived even by that loftiest of all 
manifestations, which we have chosen to regard as a 
And what then? 
Does that change the character of the transaction, or 
help that of the people ? 

A monarch, or a prince, nay, even a peer, has but to 
give up the ghost, in purple and fine linen—to stretch 
himself out, after a profligate and shameless life, and a 
brutal death, amid the gorgeous blazonry of rank, and 


let himself be seen of the multitude, with sconces and 


wax lights about him, and cumbrous drapery darkened 


with the shadow of Death—and mutesand muffled hang- 
ings, and pictures and looking-glasses, turned to the wall ; 
and hearses and plumes, and all the pomp of heraldry; 
he has but to lie stiff and stark within the hollow of a 
vast chamber, like the nude effigies on the tombs of 
Westminster Abbey; to have all his doings on earth for- 
gotten and forgiven; his virtues abundantly magnified, 
and all his vices buried, for a month or so, and himself 
canonized until the next change of the moon—in other 
words, he has but to lie in state, after death; and the 
ten thousand times ten thousand, who may have cursed 
and heted him while he lived, are all agog with admira- 


tion, and overflowing with charity. 
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But, then, he must lie like a prince. There must be 
no paltriness, no shabbiness in the arrangements, or the 
people have no sympathy with him; and his brethren, 
who have held themselves aloof, while star after star was 
dropping from his coronet, will be sure to pass by on the 
other side. 

Take an example; and that we may not be charged 
with hatred of royalty, let us have nothing to do with 
that household of princes, who have gone down to their 
graves, one after another, from the throne of the British 
Empire, with such frightful unexpectedness, within the 
last fifteen or twenty years. 
one, who for a season was what may be truly called, a man 
of the world—the foremost man of all the world in fact, 
after the death of Napoleon Bonaparte. For many 
years he stood like a pyramid among the monuments of a 
buried nation. The past, the present, and the future 
The greatest of earth stood fixed 
2. 


nN 


did homage to him. 
and motionless in the worship—like so many sculptured 
sovereigns about his rocky pedestal. He overtopped the 
mightiest—he overshadowed the most glorious, even as 
Napoleon 
dowed the towering sovereignties of earth, when kings 
thronged his anti-chamber, and nations prostrated them- 
Well—he died. 


dead and gone; dead as a door-nail, his worshippers 


selves in his path. And when he was 
waked up, and beginning to rub theireyes and look about 
them, found out that he was only George Gordon—Lord 
all 
ail. 


by one, of his iniquities; and picked up the crumbs, which 


Byron, after And so they washed themselves, one 
they had been casting at his feet, and gathering their robes 
about them, and clearing their skirts from the dust of the 
retiring multitude, they marched off with a regenerated 
look, a haughty step, and a Scotch bag-pipe droning in 
their ears—wondering as they went, how they could have 
been so much mistaken. 

Yes, he died—died just when the great and good pub- 
lic had come to the knowledge that he was poor; that 
after abusing Walter Scott for making poetry to order, 
at half a crown a line, he had been obliged to make poe- 
try, himself, for about the same price ;—to abandon the 
immutabilities, and wreaths, and crowns of inextin- 
guishable fire, and a harp that thundered like a tempest 
among the mountains—for pounds shillings and pence, 
and the echoes of Albermarle Street ; nay, worse—much 
worse—that he had already begun to write for nothing— 
and for a newspaper ! and that Murray had been obliged 
to cast him off. Poor Byron!—poor, dear Byron! Well, 


and so, although he had been their idol so long as he 


wrote mysteriously and afar off, without the inspiration of 


“half a crown a line ;” and while they, in their hearts, 
believed him to be one of the greatest scoundrels on earth, 
and the original of every cut-throat he had painted; and 


although he had now the reputation of being, at least, an 


Let us betake ourselves to, 


altered man, having forsworn poctry, and devoted himself | 


to the war that Greece had been waging, as with lighted | 


thunderbolts, against the “‘ gorgons, hydras, and ¢himeras 
dire,”’ that were mustered along her borders—yet, the 


moment he was dead—the moment it was all over with 


him, and it was known that he died poor, and that his | 
heart had been bequeathed to his country—the “ altar | 


LYING IN 


STATE. 


and the god sank together in the dust!” And although 


7 


he lay tn state—few, indeed, were they “ so poor to do 
him revyerence.”’ 

A motley crowd—just such as you may see at the 
opening of parliament, by the Lord Chancellor in person, 
being furnished with tickets, poured into the house day 
after day, and being informed by the chief personage in 
attendance, that “ his lordship had been salted down two 
days before,” walked round the chamber where he lay, 
flourished their pocket handkerchiefs, examined the furni- 
ture, lifted the hangings (rather unluckily in one case ; 
for a friend of mine assured me that he saw, with his own 


eyes, one of the mourners lunching there, with a pile of 


' bread and cheese before him, and a pot of beer,) let them 


first time. 


sonaparte himself, overtopped and oversha- |! 


’ 
} and goggle eyes. 


fall in a hurry—walked out, dropped the shilling or the 
half-crown, as the case might be, and returned to their 
homes, all the better for having wiped off a long score— 
discharged a solemn duty without much loss of time, and 
got their money’s worth; and not a few, perhaps, to look 
into Lara, Beppo, Don Juan or Childe Harold, for the 
Was not this lying in state—and lying to 
some purpose ? 

The body—or, as the newspapers had it—his Lordship 
lay in.Sir Edward Knalchlulls, M. P., 


There was rather a pressure for two or three days. 


in George Street. 
But 
of the many that I saw, by far the greater number 
appeared to be quite as much taken with the furniture, 
the crimson and gold drapery, the coronet lying upon 
the cofiin—the room hung with black, and the candles 
burning dismally enough—as with the presence itself, and 
the awful inscription upon the urn, which held the heart, 
brains, etc. Some wondered at the plainness of the 
show—some at the tawdry coronet and escutcheons— 
which, sooth to say, were strangely of a piece with the 
counterfeit melo-dramatic representations at a trumpery 


theatre. Others were greatly moved that he should 


have come into the world in January, 1788; and there 
a? » | 

were two or three ugly women, evidently crying for effect. 

They were all of a size—hideously alike, with red noses 


They made a business of it; walking 


' . . . . . 
about like a family of old maids gone to seed, and sop- 


_ ping their faces with their handkerchiefs, like so many 


| hired mourners. 


Perhaps they were a part of the “ per- 


formance ’’—furnished mourners in a country where such 


things are done by the job, and the sign of a regular 


undertaker is—‘‘ Funerals performed here.’”” Why not 


—* Funerals perpetrated here ?” 


Judging by the funeral that followed, the latter were 
a much more suitable sign. There were mutes, and two 
or three—I forget how many—shabby pages—Oliver 
Twistish looking boys, chartered by the lump; a small 
procession a-foot; an old grey-headed man with a white 
wig, bearing a coronet on a crimson velvet cushion; a 
stately black charger richly caparisoned — mourning- 
coaches with six horses each, a very few private 
carriages, and half a score of empty hacks. And this 
was the end of George Gordon—Lord Byron! this! in 
the very heart of the British Empire! in the very midst 
of millions, who had looked upon him, but a little time 
before, as the glory of their age, and the pride of their 


country! 


~~ 


THE SNOW-DROP.---A VALEDICTION. 








What was their homage in his hour of meridian 
strength? A lie! What—when he lay outstretched for 
exhibition, to which the multitude gathered as to the 
Lord mayor’s show? Another. And what was the 
procession that followed him on the way to his long 
home? What but another and more shameful one—the 
reproach whereof, ought to abide, and will abide, for 


ever and ever, upon the false-hearted nation that forsook 


him in a body, even upon the bed of death, and on his | 


way to the grave—upon the whole troop of his brother 


bards who turned their backs upon him the moment they || 


were able to do so with safety. Oh, shame! shame! that 
these should be numbered among the national pastimes 


of old England! 


THE SNOW-DROP. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


Ere the scowl of winter dies, 

Ere golden cloudlets throng the skies, 
Ere the brook has burst its chains, 

Ere the snow-shroud leaves the plains, 
Little flowret, thou art seen, 

In thy robes of emerald green— 

Waving in the bitter storm 

Thy snowy sweets of tassell’d form. 
When through the gloom of winter’s sky, 
The morning peeps with cheerless eye ; 
Thou, white gem, art first to greet 

His glance upon thy bosom sweet ;— 
Harbinger of life thou art, 

Type of Nature’s teeming heart ! 

Thou com’st through storm to seek the smiles 
Of sunny skies and sunny isles ;— 

And wave thy white flag o’er the earth, 
Nursling of Spring and Summer birth! 
Elves that love the moon and stars, 

Form of thee their tiny cars, 

At thy sight, the Robin red, 

Quits his eave-thatch’d winter bed ; 
Sings to thee his matin lay, 

Thinks again of summer’s day. 

b’en the bee that haps to roam, 

From his honey-treasured home, 

Lured by stray beam of the sky, 

Casts on thee his drowsy eye ; 

And lighting on thy silver lip, 
Essays his draught of sweets to sip. 
Little flowret, beauteous gem, 
Pearl of summer’s diadem! 

Virgin of the young born year, 
Spring’s first, limpid, joyous tear! 
Type of man in childhood’s hour— 
Fare-thee-well! sweet modest flower; 
Haply ere the summer’s sun, 

Has his course of glory run; 
Friends that now around me stand, 
May have sought the spirit land, 
And I too, inthe dark grave rest 
While thou dost bloom above my breast. 


Original. 
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PY PARK BENJAMIN. 
Op Time steals on : 
Hairs silvery white, are mingling with the brown, 
And heavy burdens weigh my spirit down ; 
And they are gone— 
The fresh, young joys that were for ever springing, 
And flown the birds, that were for ever singing. 


Still to my love, 
My earliest, fondest, though my lost, I turn, 
Like one who weeps above a funeral urn ; 
And, like a dove, 
Plaining for his sweet mate, alone I grieve, 
’Mid the deep shadows of this starry eve. 


Where is my home? 
O’er the wide world, like an autumnal leaf, 
I’m tossed and driven by the wind of grief ; 

I would not roeam— 
And yet for me there is no household spot, 
Where in new joys, past memories are forgot. 


This deep midnight, 

This holy hush, this undisturbed repose ; 

Or yon large star, that in the zenith glows, 
Brings no delight ; 

For thus of yore, its beams were wont to shine, 


When thy dear eyes were upward turned to mine. 


Another now 
Lists to the music of thy low, soft tone, 
Another folds thee to his heart alone; 

And that fair brow, 
That sunny cheek, which I so purely pressed, 
Another’s lips in passion have caressed. 


Avails it not, 
That I should sorrow, that my dreams should be 
Filled with bright angels, who resemble thee ; 
For I must blot 
Thine image from my soul, and dash away, 
The golden colors of my loye’s young day. 


Ever, farewell! 
Bend thou and listen to my latest word, 
And let the fountains of thy heart be stirred, 
While my sad shell, 
Breathes its faint murmurs; for they must recall, 
When, as thou wast to me, I was thine all. 


On many a shrine, 
I’ve cast the offerings of a careless hour, 
Since from my heart I plucked its deathless flower, 
And made it thine ; 
But gave, 1 worship deep, and pure, and true— 
To her alone, who feels this last adieu! 











Original. 
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THE 


A 


BY H. HARRINGTON. 


I was bound for New-York from Boston; and it was 


F. 


of a Friday afternoon, in the month of March, that I 
took the steamer at Providence. The day had been 


chilly and blustering, with the wind due east—chilly, so 
as to pierce, like needles, to the very vitals—while the 
‘mackerel’-clouds that had been gathering over the sky, 
portended, with an almost absolute certainty, the near 


approach of one of those driving and blue-devil storms, 


in which no quarter of the world can proclaim itself 


New-England’s counterpart. Even as I stipped on 
board—shivering, and buttoning my over-coat close about 
me, the big drops of rain and sleet dashed against my 
face, and chequered the deck. 

Being a man of curiosity, and unwilling to burrow, 
like the hundreds of other passengers who were on board, 
in the close cabin, I stationed myself to the leeward of 
one of the smoke-pipes on the upper deck, that I might 
derive some consolation from its genial warmth, and 
lifting my umbrella—although the wind threatened, every 
moment, to tear it from my grasp, or rend it piece meal, 
for my temerity in braving its fury—I busied myself in 
noting the process of casting loose and getting under way. 
The big bell tolled—the voice of the mate echoed “ All 


ashore !”’ the little bell of the engineer tinkled, and the 


wheels splashed in the water, while the huge bulk of 


the steamer yielded to their force, and moved majesti- 
cally along the pier. Just then, a carriage which I had 
noticed and heard whirling and creaking along the road 
by the water side, with the horses at full speed, was 
halted at the head of the pier—the door was hastily 
opened—and a tall, burly man, with a very protuberant 
abdomen, and little eyes, half hidden by his cheeks, 
bundled himself out, and ran down the pier fast as his 
legs could carry him, screaming as he came, in a soft 
voice, singularly inconsistent with his size, 
“’Ere, you cap’n! ’Old hon! ‘Old hon! 
’Old hon! ’old hon! 


’Ere’s a 
passenger vot’s left! Oh, my, it’s 
too late “a, 

If the officers of steamboats were accustomed to stop 
their engines for every laggard who would get on board, 
they would never leave the wharf. Our captain, in the 
present instance, ensconced in the wheel-house, into 
which, notwithstanding that the windows were all up, 
and the now fast falling rain pattered merrily against 
them, the voice of the petitioner penetrated, only turned 
his face towards him, and unmoved by his imploring 
accents, But the 
porters and coachmen on the wharf, were more conside- 


gave no command to stop. few 
rate—whether through a perception that here was rich 
game for a joke, or through real pity of the mischance 
of the anxious cockney, I cannot determine. Whisper- 
ing a moment with each other, they sprung towards him, 
and without explanation, or so much as “‘ By your leave,” 
seized him by his arms and legs, overturned him to a 


horizontal position, hurried him to the corner of the pier, 
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'three preliminary swings, backward and forward, to 


obtain a sufficient impetus, while others threw in his 
luggage, let him go—to land wherever his good or evil 
fortune might dispose ofhim. As good luck would have 
it, the tide was very low, and the deck on which I stood, 
nearly on a level with the pier. The cockney struck fair 
and plump beside the wheel-house very near me, and, in 
his horror and amazement, would have floundered into 
the water, from the inclining as well as wet and slippery 
deck, had I not sprung to him and afforded him assist- 
ance. 

I got him shortly to his feet, though I lost my umbrella 
in the effort; for the wind that had been striving with 
me so long, took advantage of my humanity, and while 
I was engrossed by my good offices, struck it from my 
hand, and launched it in the water, an eighth of a mile 


In 


spite of this misfortune, I could scarcely restrain my 


distant, whirling it over and over in its triumph. 
laughter at his ridiculous appearance. The dirt upon 
the deck had, of course, adhered to, and the water satu- 
rated every part of him that had come in contact with 
it, which included every prominent portion of his system, 
and his hat, which had come violently in collision with a 
beam, was ludicrously curtailed of its fair proportions by 
the condensing jam. 

“Vell, hif this ’ere hisn’t,” said he, dolefully, lifting 
either arm successively, and surveying himself before 
and behind—* ’Ows’ever, I’m werry much hobleeged to 
I’m 


Oh, my, vot a state I 


ye, for ’elpin’ me, mister. Oh, my, ’ow it pours! 
wery vet, and I'll ’urry below. 
am hin!”’ 

Some servants of the boat had, by this time, removed 


his lu 


into the cabin, wherein a bright 


ggage to place it under shelter, and I followed him 
Lehigh fire, ina tall 
Nott’s stove, communicated a gratifying warmth to my 
half torpid frame. My cockney friend speedily disap- 
peared behind the berth-curtains with a travelling-bag, 
and joined me after a short time, with his sorry appear- 
ance materially renovated. 

“‘ Hare you werry sure this ’ere cap’n’s a careful man ?”’ 
he asked, as we seated ourselves by a table in conversa- 
Rice 


sé 
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tion. I’as a mortal’orror o’ these ’ere steam wesse 


acause the cap’in’s hin this ‘ere country is so werry 
wentersome.”’ 

I assured him that he had no cause of fear, and all 
went well until we reached Newport, where it had been 
concluded by the officers to lie, at least until after mid- 
night, as the storm was too violent to excuse a venture 


Judith. The 


accompanies the blowing off of the steam, made our 


round Point thundering sound which 


cockney start to his feet and turn wofully pale, as he 
faintly gasped, ‘‘ Oh, my, vot’s to pay now? Isn’t ve 
blowin’ hup ?”’ and justified his previous admission of the 
fear which he entertained. My explanations calmed his 
purturbation, and we re-commenced our conversation, 
which lasted until bed-time ; in the course of which, I 
Todsley, of the Strand, 


London, haberdasher; on a tour of pleasure in the 


learned that his name was John 


United States. 
Bidding him adieu for the night, I “ turned in” to my 


round which the boat was swaying, and after two or! berth, which was in the middle range, and directly 
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abreast of the stove. After an examination of his 


number, and a search among the berths, my friend 
Todsley found his two-and-a-half-by-six receptacle to be 
directly beneath my own. With a remark, intended to 
be very facetious, upon the fates which brought us 
together, he divested himself of his coat only, donned a 


He 


was not destined, however, to obtain repose so easily. 


white night-cap, and clumsily laid himself down. 


A moment or two brought the steward and a brace of 
servants to his side. 

“Hello, my friend,” cried the steward, “you must 
rouse out!”’ 

“Vy, vot’s to pay” cried Todsley, thrusting the night- 
cap out of the berth with his head in it. 

‘Come out, and I'll tell ye,” replied the steward. 

** Vell now, this ’ere’s werry hunreasonable conduct, 
sir, to disturb a gemman harter ’e’s laid down, hand 
give no hexplanation vot hit’s for—werry, hindeed! I 
sha’nt do no such a thing, sir!” and thereupon, Todsley 
pulled in his night-cap, and placed his head on the pillow 
in extreme indignation. 

At this, a servant held up to his vision, a framed 
placard, to the effect that ‘‘ Gentlemen are requested not 
to get into their berths with their boots on.” 

“‘ Look at this, and I guess you'll know what you must 
get out for,”’ cried the steward. 

Again 


the night-cap was protruded. ‘I’ve read that 


‘ere, sir, an’ it haint nothin’ to do vith me, hany ’ow, 
acause I years shoes!’’ and Todsley thrust out one leg, 
to the extremity of which, covered, indeed, by a shoe, he 
appealed in proof of his exemption from the requisition of 
the placard. A laugh from the neighboring berths, which 
greeted his reply, somewhat vexed the steward, who 
seized the offending shoes, and pulled them off without 
consulting Mr. Todsley’s views upon such summary 
conduct. Todsley offered no resistance, however, and 
contented himself, after the retirement of his tormentors, 
by muttering himself to sleep. 

I was awakened, at what hour of the night, I know 
not, by the preparations for departure. The disturbing 
sounds had evidently alarmed Todsley, for a faint “ Oh, 
my !”’ frequently issued from his berth, and now and then 
the white night-cap bobbed up, as its owner took a survey 
of the premises. The ringing of the bell and splash of 
the wheels, in starting, discomposed him sufficently to 
make him leap to the floor, but finding all still in the 
cabin, he ‘‘ turned in”’ again. There was no sleeping more. 
The increased rolling of the boat heralded our approach 
to the point; and finally, the guards were plunged in the 
water with every fierce wave, while the tirhbers creaked 
ominously. Todsley was evidently growing desperate 
with fear. The night-cap bobbed out and bobbed in 
again every two minutes, and I heard him talking to 
himself all the time; although I could not distinguish 
what he said. At length, a desperate lurch threw seve- 
ral sleepers from their berths, on the opposite side, and 
terrified all. I started up, and as I was about to descend 
to the floor, a second careening proved too violent for the 
gravity of the tall stove, which slid along some feet 
towards us, all glowing hot as it was, and then was fall- 


ing directly upon us! 


Todsley had got well out, with | 
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the exception of one leg; and with more self-possession 
than I should have given him credit for, he grasped the 
poker which lay by him, and thrusting it against the 
stove, using his leg for a brace, upheld it by main force. 
Then his terror found free vent. 

“Tilo, ere! ’Elp! ’elp! 
"Elp! ’elp!” 

The roiling of the boat 
restored the stove to a perpendicular position, and 


Vy doesn’t ye come? Ve’re 
burnin’ hup! 


after the wave had passed, 


| Todsley, dropping the poker, grasped his coat and shoes, 


| and hastened to a securer situation, which example I was 


by no means negligent to imitate. Hurrying on my 
clothes, I ascended to the deck, where all who were not 
prostrate with sickness, had congregated. It appeared 
that the boat had broached round into the trough of the 
The 


aspect of the waters was terrible to look upon, and 


sea, and that our danger had been imminent. 


while I gazed in awe and admiration on the huge and 
white-crested waves, a shaking hand was laid upon my 


arm. I turned, and lo! there was Todsley, livid, and 


| quaking with horror, the white night-cap, which he had 


forgotten to dislodge, still surmounting his globular cra- 
nium. 

“ Ve is lost now!”’ he cried, in a hardly audible voice, 
half interregatory, half exclamatory. I could not offer 
him much consolation, for my own fears were excited ; 


Todsley fol- 


lowed, and through the remainder of the night, adhered 


and shortly after, descended to the cabin. 


to my side with almost childish trust in my companion- 
ship. 


source of amusement. 


His misery was too intense to be any longer a 
He seemed, at times, to be devo- 
ting thoughts which he presumed to be last ones, to his 
distant friends, for I heard him, now and then, utter a 
name, with endearing epithets. Every frequent plunge 
of the guards, in the meantime, elicited an ‘ Oh, my!” 
of agony, and sometimes a stifled sob. 

Day dawned, and we were in smoother water, off 
Stonington, to which, the nearest harbor, our course had 
been directed for security. We lay therein until the 
afternoon, and then an attempt was made to resume our 
course. We braved the violence of wind and wave until 
into the night, but the courage of the officers became 
exhausted, as well as the stock of wood—forcing them to 
put about into New London, to reach which, required the 
consumption, as fire-wood, of every practicable article. 
We reached that port somewhat before daylight, on 
Sunday morning. 


Sunrise brought a change of wind, and a cessation to 
the storm, and by nine o’clock, with a replenished stock 
of wood, we once more turned our prow New-York-ward. 
Todsley had all this time said very little. 
the strongest symptoms of the continued possession of 


He showed 


his faculties, when he discovered, on Saturday afternoon, 
some fifteen or twenty life-preservers strung upon a pole. 
| “ Vots them ’ere,” he asked, forgetting his anxiety in 
I explained to him the intent 


A 


smile of satisfaction lighted up his countenance at the 


a spasm of curiositys 
of those articles, so interesting to the drowning man. 


information; and somewhat composed in mind at the 


_propinquity of this resource in case of danger, he went 
'to his berth, to refresh his nature, exhausted by long 
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watching and mental distress. 


The majority of the pas- | 


COCKNEY. 


Perhaps he 


I know not what has become of Todsley. 


sengers, equally wearied, were sunk in the oblivion of |, has safely regained his native land, and is now pursuing 


sleep. 


For myself, being acquainted with the Captain, I went 
to the wheel-house, and while engaged in conversation 
with him, a clergyman, a passenger, came to the door, 
and suggested that as there might be those on board who 
would be pleased to attend divine services, if they knew 
that aclergyman was among them, desired that notice might 
be given to that effect. The Captain readily complied, 
and gave orders to the steward, to arrange accordingly. 


I stood on the cabin stairs with him, as he merrily jingled 


his bell, and shouted “ Divine services will now be at- 


7? 


tended in the saloon! The effect of this announcement 


had not been anticipated. But this one idea seemed to 
possess all simultaneously, that we had sprang a leak, 
or burst the boiler, or that some mischance of equal de- 
vastation had occurred, and that these divine services 
were in the light of “‘ extreme unction’”’—prayers that 
Heaven would have mercy on their souls, halting on the 
verge of eternity! The words had no sooner left the 
steward’s mouth, than from every berth jumped a mise- 
rable wretch, and without a thought of his lack of attire, 
in his extremity of fear, rushed amid shrieks and yells, 
to the stairs. I instantly appreciated the terrible error, 
and escaped to the deck; but the poor steward, dumb 
and riveted to the spot with amazement, was knocked 
over and trampled upon by the eager throng. Attaining 
the deck, some ran wildly to and fro; while others, pos- 
sessing e degree of self-possession, dashed into the ladies’ 
cabin, shouting aloud the name of wife, sister, or child. 
The alarm was thus communicated to the females, of 
whom there were a goodly number, and who, rendered 
equally careless in the abandonment of fear, poured out 
upon the deck in night attire, their countenances blanch- 
ed with aftright. I was too much disconcerted for a 
time, by the general phrenzy, to explain matters; and 
when | recovered myself, and was about to speak to those 
around me, a sight struck upon my eyes, that made me 
laugh outright. There was Todsley, with every one of 
the fifteen or twenty life-preservers girded about him, 
and not a solitary one of them inflated, skulking in a 
corner for fear of being seen and robbed of his treasures. 
But his precaution was vain. The negro wench, who 
officiated as chamber-maid, and who was of enormous 
bulk, espied him, and darting upon him, commenced a 
direful struggle. Encumbered with the life-preservers, 
Todsley could not offer effectual resistance, and soon 
measured his length upon the deck, the negress falling 
plump upon him. There they lay, rolling over and over 
in the continued conflict, Todsley holding fast 


possessions and kicking and thumping, while the black 


upon his 
pulled, scratched and tore. 

The smiling faces, and explanatory words of the crew 
and myself, who now mingled with the half-naked crowd, 
gradually brought them to their senses ; and as they sev- 
erally detected their semi-nudity, and the peculiar inter- 
mingling of the sexes, males and females retreated blush- 
ing to their cabins. I could not persuade Todsley to 
divest himself of his life-preservers under half an hour. 


lt was all irrisistibly ludicrous. 


i} 
| 


’ P A e — ae 9 
|| his vocation, exulting over his ‘‘ ’air-breadth scapes, and 

’orrid wentures.’’ Wherever he is, success to him, for 
the remembrance of him has been to me a never-ending 


fund of amusement. 


Original. 
TH 8 BITAR: 
STEPHENS. 


“ What thou wast, my fancy made thee, 
What thou art, I know too late.”—BYRON. 


BY ANN §S 


A sTAR is beaming through that cloud, 
That dark and gloomy cloud, 

Like a good heart that yieldeth not, 
When sorrows nearest crowd. 

Its soft and mellow radiance falls, 
Down to each leaf and flower, 

Which thy kind hand, my gentle friend, 


Has lavished on this bower. 


There pale and all alone it shines, 
In the autumnal sky ; 

A world, a paradise perchance, 

sut still a mystery ; 

And here in this my chosen rest, 
Through the lone, stilly night, 

I ponder with a thrill of awe, 
Upon that world of light. 


When death shall come with icy grasp, 
As come full soon he will ; 

When this full heart, with all its faults 
Is lying cold and still ; 

When the damp, green sod is over me, 
And friends forgetful are, 

Then wilt thou come, my gentle friend, 


And gaze upon that star? 


Come with thy pure and holy thoughts, 
To this sweet place of flowers, 

And think of her whose home will be 
In the eternal bowers 

Of that pale star, which shineth out, 
So beautiful and lone, 

Like the radiance of a vestal’s lamp, 


Above an altar-stone. 


A prayer is stealing from my heart— 
A sad and mournful prayer— 
That when God calls my spirit hence, 
Its haven may be there, 
With tuneful birds, and leafy trees, 
And flowers of sunny birth, 
And those dear friends, my heart has loved 


So fervently on earth. 


Deprived of these, that far, bright world 
Would be no place of bliss. 
My heart would turn with lingering love 


To those it left in this. 


TO AN ELM.--eLINES 
Original. 
TO AN ELM. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


Bravery thy old arms fling 
Their countless pennons to the fields of air, 
And like a sylvan king, 


Their panoply of green still proudly wear. 


As some rude tower of old, 

Thy massive trunk still rears its rugged form, 
With limbs of giant mould, 

To battle sternly with the winter storm. 


In Nature’s mighty fane, 
Thou art the noblest arch beneath the sky ; 
How long the pilgrim train, 


That with a benison have passed thee by! 


Lone patriarch of the wood ! 
Like a true spirit thou doth freely rise, 
Of fresh and dauntless mood, 


Spreading thy branches to the open skies. 


The locust knows thee well, 

And when the summer days his notes prolong, 
Hid in some leafy cell, 

Pours from thy world of leaves his drowsy song. 


Oft on a morn in spring, 

The yellow-bird will seek thy waving spray, 
And there securely swing, 

To whet his beak, and breathe his jocund lay. 


How bursts thy monarch wail, 

When sleeps the pulse of Nature’s buoyant life, 
And bared to meet the gale, 

Wave thy old branches eager for the strife! 


The sunset often weaves 
Upon thy crest a wreath of splendor rare, 
While the fresh-murmuring leaves 


Fill with cool sound the evening’s sultry air. 


Sacred thy roof of green 

To rustic dance, and childhood’s gambols free, 
Gay youth and age serene, 

Turn with familiar gladness unto thee. 


Oh, hither should we roam, 

To hear Truth’s herald in the lofty shade, 
Beneath thy emerald dome 

Might Freedom’s champion fitly draw his blade. 


With blessings at thy feet, 
Falls the worn peasant to his noontide rest, 
Thy verdant, calm retreat, 
Inspires the sad and soothes the troubled breast. 
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TO A PRAIRIE 
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When at the twilight hour, 

Plays through thy tressil crown, the sun’s last gleam, 
Under thy ancient bower 

The school-boy comes to sport, the bard to dream. 


And when the moonbeams fall 
Through thy broad canopy upon the grass, 
Making a fairy hall, 


As o’er the sward the flitting shadows pass. 


Then lovers haste to thee, 
With hearts that tremble like that shifting light, 
To them, oh, brave old tree, 


Thou art joy’s shrine—a temple of delight! 


Original. 
LINES TO A PRAIRIE LARK. 

Sweet bird! thou’rt first to sip the early dew, 

And carol forth thy grateful morning song ; 
Who taught thee this short lesson, all so true ? 

‘“‘ Rise, breathe the dewy air, and life prolong.” 
Ah! instinct hath the precious truth instill’d, 
With more than human vigor thou art fill’d. 


Did instinct teach thee, too, sweet singing one, 
To come and cheer the stranger’s lonely hours— 
And breathe a hearty welcome in thy tone, 
Of friendly greeting to thy home of flowers ? 
Oh! never, then, depart—let thy sweet song 
Still warble on my ear—it cannot trill too long. 


Yes, daily light upon my cottage roof, 
And I will rouse me from my reverie, 
And feel that e’en thy lonely song’s a proof 
This world is not all desolate to me. 
Oh! never, gentle one, breathe in my ear 


Thy farewell note—a tale too sad to hear. 


Original. 
SONNET.—DEMOCRACY. 


BY ISAAC C. PRAY. 


Democracy! a word to cheat the mass, 
Beneath its banners thousands congregate, 
Deceiving and deceived, and then they pass, 
While mingling man to man and mate to mate, 
To league and strengthen in a foolish hate, 
To blast the purity and worth they see, 
The fair palladium of true liberty, 
The actions of the true, and good and great. 
Why will not men such loathsome cheats abate, 
And view things as they are? Democracy 
Is but the soul of goodness, constantly 
The firm Protector of a Nation’s fate ; 
Yet artful men will steal its winning name, 


Which Anarchy receives to hide its shame, 
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SECOND VERSE. 

Oh! tarry not, my only love, 
I’ve pledged myself to thee; 
And by yon stars that shine above, 

For ever thine I'll be! 

’T is mony a night sin’ first we met, 
Beneath the greenwood tree ; 
Then say, ere yonder stars are set, 

Thou'lt gang awa’ wi’ me ! 
’T is mony a night, &c 
































THIRD VERSR. 


Thy features are so fair, my love, 
Thy mind is ever free; 

Oh! let thy willing heart still prove 
The love thou bear’st to me: 

’T is mony a night sin’ first we met 
Beneath the greenwood tree ; 

Then say, ere yonder stars are set 
I'll gang awa’ wi’ ye! 

’T is mony a night, &e. 











AG THE SONG OP HEZEKIAH,---ETC. ETC. 


Original. 
LINES ON A PORTRAIT. 


Original. 
THE SONG OF HEZEKIAH, THE YANKEE. 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHFED FARCE. 


BY MRS. HOFLAND. 


1 
f 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. ‘| Wuenrs is the eye that hath not gladly gazed, 


In proud delig ec, most “ peerless boy?” 
Lapy! where the sunset glows, proud delight on thee, most “ peerless boy? 


With the diamond’s splendor Where the young mother but, with heart upraised, 
iamond’s : | 


Hath prayed that she might share thy mother’s joy, 


And the forest-foliage shows, ; . = 
| And in the features of her offspring trace, 


Hues as rich and tender. 2 : , hn P 
Some distant semblance of thy lovelier face 7 


Where the cataract thunders down, | For not alone doth beauty triumph here, 


An embodied storm, love, Or the high bearing of ennobled blood; 


Where the mountain’s heaven-kissed crown, No! it commingles all that can endear 


Woes the sunlight warm, love. 


i 
‘} Young innocence and virtue to the good, 
= 
| With that deep-seated thought—that manly mind, 
| 


Where the giant river laves, Where Intellect and Genius are enshrined. 
All, all are vanished! unrelenting Death, 
Still dost thou haste to blight the fairest flower ; 


Broad and fair sayannahs, 
Where the proud magnolia waves 
Wide its snowy banners. As if the glowing tint, the perfumed breath, 
ba ; The boon of Nature in her kindliest dower, 
W here the stearm-boat hisses by, Were given to expedite the hour of doom, 
Like a streak o’ lightning— | And for the worthiest ope the earliest tomb. 


And the golden pumpkins lie, 
Lamented youth! whose pictured form hath drawn, 


In the sunshine bright’ning. ; : 
Unconscious tear-drops from a stranger's eye, 
| 7 . 
There I'd bear my southern flower, Though quenched the glory of thy splendid dawn, 
Nothing I'd deny her, i 
Say thou'lt bless my mountain bower, , 
Bride of Hezekiah! || On which to linger, mourn, and fondly dwell. 
| It may not be e’en sympathy should press 


Though admiration heralds grief’s warm sigh. 


Yes, long shall memory hold thee as a spell, 


Too near that sacred fount, thy parent’s woe ; 


Original. || Yet who but feels their exquisite distress, 
THE LAST GREEN LEAF. i That marks thy open mien, thy lofty brow ? 
— And what can rank, fame, wealth and power impart, 
BY HORATIO GATES. | To soothe the pangs of a bereaved heart. 


Tne last green Jeaf is trembling on the topmost forest bough, Enough to know “ thou wert, and wert most dear;” 

nadie » that bw ite side » semen we te i ? vee = - : 
The verdant pride that by its side once grew, where is it now * | To Faith and Hope alone, the power is given, 
The thousand buds that put them forth, to twinkle in the sun, || on , : > le 7 

; : ' To stem the anguish of this blow severe, 

Are all bereft, and none is left, save this unfaded one ; j 
And fluttering on the frosty breath of autumn’s coldest breeze, 
it hangs alone, and adds its moan to the sighings of the trees. | 


And lead the sufferers to consoling heaven ; 
Where love, the tenderest love will learn to see 
; | KEarth’s brightest joys are well exchanged to thee. 
Day after day has snatched away its mates from every stem, ios England, 1839 
And while they wrestle in the path, this leaf addresseth them : rn a et ane: 


“J was the first green one that burst the tender bud of May— || 
I am the last to face the blast of autumn’s frosty day ; Original. 
Why may I not enjoy the lot of those who early fell, : TE i tat a Si 
; ; SONNET.—LIBERTY. 
And now repose beneath the boughs, where they all slept so | 
| - 
well? , , ‘ 
} Tue name of tyrant, is a spell to raise 
“J do not sigh that none but I now meet the wintry blast ; Within the soul a lightning, which will dart 
I do not sicken that my mates have dropt so Oe Swift upward to the patriot’s eye and blaze, 
Their share was less of bitterness, that they so early died ; . 
, - A fire upon the altar of the heart! 


And fain would I have followed when they vanished from my ; ' 
And then the crowd will bow—be worshippers, 


side; 
But even the frost, it seems, hath lost its power to set me free, Make vows to strive and live for liberty, 
And I alone am left to moan—the last leaf of the tree. And while along their maddened pulses stirs, 
“Jf but one leaf could share my grief, as one has shared my Thy joy, oh, I reedom! they will all be free; 
But when the altar-fire is quenched, they sink, 


pride, 
One, like the bright and tender one that sprang up by my side; || They lose of liberty the very hope, 
ee SSE way ser sae MNS  56R And, falling down, they slide unto the brink 
I would not bow my head as now that frost cannot destroy; Ofd - lot ~ , itl 

; : dooming sloth, and never heed the slope 

But kinder fate hath chilled my mate with coldness beyond om I 

grief, On which they hasten to the slimy sea, 

, . . 
And I alone am left to moan, the Autumn’s last green leaf!” | Where perishes at once, the breath of liberty. 
I. Cc. P. 


Buffalo, 1839. 











LITERARY REVIEW. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 
Morton's Hope: Harper & Brethers.—This work of fiction— 


for we know not what distinctite term to bestow upon it, since 


it is neither a novel nor a romance, but an autobiography, after 
the style of Vivian Gray—was first published in London, and 
received much praise, but not more than it deserved. The 
author is a man of undoubted genius, and that of no common 
order; his style is vigorous, though peculiar, his thoughts often | 
original and brilliant, his sketches of character strongly marked, | 


while he possesses, at the same time, a great degree of genuine || 


humor. The title of the work is derived from the nondescript 
seat of Joshua Morton, the uncle of the hero, some ten miles 
from Boston, and the opening scene laid at a period a short time 


anterior to the Revolution. 
the reader is made acquainted with several personages, and | 
when he is becoming somewhat interested in their fortunes, the 
locale of the narrative suddenly changes to Germany; anda 
large portion of the succeeding pages is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the vagaries of students in the universities of that | 
country. Again, the scene jumps to America, to the camp of 
the Americans, at Stillwater, previous to the battle of Saratoga. 
The anti-Germanic chapters are respectable—the post-Ger- 
manic, a comparative failure—having no legitimate connection | 
with what precedes, and not so happy in any respect. It is in | 
the Germanic portion that the great merit of the work is con- | 
centrated. These chapters are certainly admirable, and intensely | 
interesting. The style, as we have said, is peculiar. Its distin- | 
guishing characteristic, is a division into minute sentences, 


which, while in animated description it is a merit, in calm nar- || 


ration, is a fault; destroying all repose, where repose is most 
desirable. But itis a grand foundation to improve upon. There 


is a faint glimmering of a plot; that is, the first and last por- 


tions are brought together, but it is badly managed, and is |; 
i} henee a fault, a carelessness, at times observable—not of 


author been contented with the Germanic portion alone, alto- || thought so much as of expression and of metre—for her 


accomplished by unnecessary improbabilities; and had the 


gether distinct, as it is, from the rest, and offered himself to 
criticism in a single volume, although it had been a less ambi- | 
tious entrée, he would have produced a more powerful effect ; | 


but as it is, he has given evidence of powers of a superior | 
° ° ° , 72 | 
order, and seated himself, at once, in the ranks of fame. 


Tue Covurtier: Harper & Brothers.—“ The Courtier” is || 
the largest of several tales by Mrs. Gore, which the volumes || 


contain. They are all well written, and interesting, some | 


peculiarly so. 


in style or thought, and rarely renders herself the mark for |! 


severe criticism. ‘ The Courtier,” which, on the whole, is the | 
best tale, as it is the longest, is somewhat tedious and rambling | 
in the first part, but is delightful when the pith of the plot is | 
entered upon. The leose morals and thoughtless gaiety of the | 
Court of Charles IL, are strikingly displayed, and with such | 
truthfulness, as to combine sterling instruction with amuse- 
ment. More vivid impressions of days of old may be obtained 
from a spirited tale than from huge tomes of history. 


Weeats oF Witp Fiowers: By Frances S. Osgood: 
Weeks, Jordan & Co.—A volume of the splendid London 
edition of the poems of this lady, whom we have the gratifica- 
tion of announcing to our readers, in our present number, as a 


: : : apes . } 
future associate with us in the editorial department of our || 
magazine, lies on our table. Mrs. Osgood accompanied her || 


husband to London, in the autumn of 1835, whither he went for 
a broader field of exercise to the powers essential to his pro- | 
fession, than can be afforded by the collections of pictorial art 
in our own land. She had been well appreciated in her own 
country, before her departure, as a poetess, whose numbers 
were the unfettered effusions of true inspiration, guided by a) 
heart alllove and kindness. But it wus reserved for the kindred 
minds who greeted her in her new home in a strange land, to | 
give full and just credit to her powers. With scarce a friend to 
mingle sympathies with her, on her arrival at the great metropo- 
lis of the world, the publication of two or three pieces, in vari- | 
ous magazines, called to her side many of the advanced guard 


|| its general features, to the truth of the occurrence. 


At the “ Hope,” and in its vicinity, |; 


Mrs. Gore is never guilty of any thing outré || 





| of literature, eager to take her by the hand and pioneer her way 
to the victory her merit was deserving to achieve. We find 
| her soon in intimacy with such as Rogers, Campbell, Knowles 
and others in the van of poetic literature in England; and 
under the editorial supervision of Rev. Hobart Caunter, her 
| works were collected and published with marked success. 
Anticipating an early return to America, she caused an extra 
‘edition to be prepared for this country, which has been issued 
by Weeks, Jordan & Co., of Boston, and is now for sale at the 
bookstores. 
A tragedy named “ Elfrida,” occupies the first third of the 
This play is founded on a historical fact, adhering, in 
It contains 


volume. 


“many passages of superior beauty, in no portion, however, 
comparing with some of the authoress’ less pretending efforts ; 
and, as a whole, it must be pronounced an unfair criterion of 

| her abilities. It lacks, to a degree, unity and compactness of 

design—individuality of character, and is abrupt in climax, 
especially in the denouement. We do not wonder at the com- 
parative failure of our authoress in this department of iiterature. 
| Had she added lustre, by it, to her crowning wreath, she had 
been inconsistent with herself, and the most enticing charms of 
|} her muse. The prominent and excelling characteristics of her 
pen, are softness, delicacy, gentleness, smoothness and feeling ; 
and when such artists attempt to portray the fierceness and wild 
| madness of the passions—harsh, discordant, repulsive as they 
| are, will not—must not the colors lack in natural intensity, and 
the rugged truth be softened from its asperity? Can the lamb 
Can Love portray the startling 


imitate the roar of the lion? 
| fierceness of Revenge ? 

| Mrs. Osgood’s excellence is the unfettered outgushing of 
The conception and the execution are alike 
Her flowers are dyed in no artificial hues, but are 
She cannot bow to art; and 


|inborn genius. 
impulsive. 
| . 
| adorned with the garb of nature. 


thoughts and fancies are singularly apt and original. We 
regret the omission of rigid correction, in this respect; and 


| also that the selection for publication had not excluded some 
| of the pieces in the volame, as not of sufficient merit to add to 


the reputation of the authoress; which, since fame depends on 
| quality, not quantity, should be the measure of fitness. Wo 
| are proud, however, to declare that there are many jewels from 


the pure diamond-mine of poetry. One star more is added to 
the constellation of American poetesses, and that of the first 
| magnitude ; shining with uo hazy light, but bright and lustrous 
| in the heaven of American literature. Of the hundred, thirty- 
six pieces the volume contains, there might be selected some 
| sixty or seventy, enough of themselves, to confer on our author- 
| ess an earthly immortality. 
Tue Goop Housekeeper: Weeks, Jordan & OCo.—Our lite 
| rary ladies, while engaged in enlightening the reason and grati- 
| fying the imagination, have evinced, also, a laudable determi- 
nation to communicate all possible knowledge upon that truly 
| important art—the art of eating. Mrs. Chiids first gives us 
|“The Frugal Housewife,” full of all sorts of directions and 
| receipts—Miss Leslie, “The Cook’s Oracle,” equally adorned 
| with precepts in the culinary branches; and now Mrs. Hale 
| treads in their footsteps with “ The Good Housekeeper.” We 
only cry “ God speed!” for so thé books be good, there cannot 
be too many ofthem. Mrs. Hale’s little work certainly contains 
much that is supremely useful. We can make no comparison, 
| for we have uo distinet memory of the “ Good Housekeeper’s ” 
| predecessors; but we have an impression that there are many 
| receipts, and considerable necessary information, not contained 
‘in them. In addition, there are some fallacies, some inconsis- 
| tencies, and, now and then, arbitrary dicta for conclusive argu 
ments. The first chapter, upon the use of meats, would scarcely 
satisfy a Grahamite; the deduction, that the more excitable 
passions of the torrid zones are to be attributed to the neglect 
| of animal food, being novel, at least. We have ever imagined 
that meat was highly stimulating, and that the passions are 
_ less active caleteris paribus, when little of itis used. Equally 


' novel, although amounting to the same thing, is the attribution 
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of the superior intellect of the temperate zones to the use of 
meat. A little more reflection wiil convince Mrs. Hale that 
climate has every thing to do with diet; that the languid bodily 
powers of the torrid zone render meat out of the question—that as 
we advance to the pole, animal food becomes more and more 
desirable and necessary—and that at the poles, nothing but ani- 
mal food, to speak in general terms, is endurable. The voyages 
of Captains Parry and Back, give conclusive evidence on this | 
point. At both extremes, the intellect is stunted in growth. 
The “Good Housekeeper” consults health; therefore all 


recipés for meat-pies are excluded—but we have full direc- | 


tions for the manufacture of pastry, preserves, stews, etc., than 
which nothing can be more deleterious. 
the defects that may be discoverable, the book as we have said, 
is a very valuable one. It may be well to mention that the use 


of distilled spirits is sedulously excluded from its receipts. 


Tue Literary Sovventr: Carey & Hart—This annual, 
is edited by Mr. W. E. Berton, the celebrated comedian, who, in | 
conjunction with Mr. C. W. Thomson, of Philadelphia, has | 
furnished the entire matter for its pages—the former contribu- 
ting the prose, the latter, the poetry. Mr. Burton has succeeded 
with his task. Some of his sketches are exceedingly well 
done, whether attempting the pathetic or humorous, while none 
are below mediocrity. 
opinion of Mr. Thomson’s poetry. 
some pieces in our examination and perusal of the book, the 


Unless we have omitted 


whole number, with perhaps one exception, is sadly common- | 
place or prosaic; and of poetry, as has been well remarked, | 
there is no such thing as middling goodness. ‘One might as | 
well say middling good eggs.’”’ The engravings, thirteen in 
number, are, the most of them, very interesting, and finely exe- 
cuted. The letter press is clear, the paper good, and the bind- 
ing very beautiful.— Wiley & Putnam. 


Canons or Goop Breevine: Carey & Blanchard. A little 
book, whose title proclaims its design. We have looked over it, 
and have found it well written, and some of the inculcations sound 
and valuable; many especially so. 
questionable. There is a kind of apology for swearing. Setting 
aside the moral point of view, we doubt if swearing will ever be 
a particular specimen of good breeding. Neither do we fully 
like the remarks upon duelling. 


in our last number, has hardly done justice to its merits; and 
since the “ Gift” and “ Souvenir” receive attention in our pages 
this month, we again introduce the Token to our readers in their 
company. Its literary merits considered in relation to its com- 
petitors are very superior. Miss Sedgwick has contributed a 
tale which is a gem in itself; and which the newspapers are 
eagerly copying. Rev. R. C. Waterston, a gentleman who 
is ever exerting himself with devoted philanthropy to the 
good of mankind, and whose writings are pure as they are 
beautiful, has several pieces in it. There are articles by Mrs. | 
Hofland, Miss Browne, Mrs. Seba Smith, Mr. Mellen, Mrs. 
Sigourney, Mr. Tuckerman, Mr. Clinch, whose writings our 
readers are acquainted with from their frequent contributions to 
our own pages. Of the plates. 
is exquisite. The Nibble, the Politician, the Haunts of the Sea 
fowl, and the Fairies, are also beautiful. Some others do not 


The vignette on the title-page 


so well please our fancy. The binding is unexceptionable. 


Sut notwithstanding |; 


But some, too, are very || 
' 


REVIEW.---THEATRICALS. 


Man Carey & Hart.—A couple of London 
volumes, made up by Cornelius Webbe, Esq.—of humorous 


About Town: 


sketches—at least, intended so to be—with frequent attempts at 


wit. The wit is a dead failure, although there is considerable 
humor. But there is manifest effort—of all things, most depre- 


catory in a humorous attempt. Every sentence is twisted, and 


every page interlarded with quotations, and queer words lugged 


|in, so that, on the whole, the volumes are not very readable. 
| The mind becomes fatigued with the everlasting sameness. 


Nan Darrett: Carey & Hart.—This is a novel without 


talent of any description to recommend it. The plot is com- 


| mon-place, the incidents, though many, hackneyed or prepos- 


terous, the style weak and barren in the extremest degree, the 
characters, with one or two exceptions, either miserably insipid, 
or ridiculously absurd, and the dialogue “ flat, stale and unprofi- 
table.” Yet the incidents, worn out as they are, are so nume- 
rous, that a considerable degree of interest is excited ; enough 
to induce one to wade through the volumes to the end—angry 


with himself, at the same tiie, for doiug so. 


Tue Girt: Carey & Hart.—The number of the Gift, for the 


| present year, presents attractions equal, if not superior to those 


of any anaual which we have ever seen issued from an American 


| press. 
We cannot express so favorable an |! 


The binding is chaste and superb, and the engravings, 
nine in number, are without a single exception, of the highest 
finish and beauty, while some are surpassingly fine. We cannot 
express this unqualified praise of the literary contents, although 
many of the articles are well written and interesting. Mr. Burton, 
humorous as he usually is, has scarcely succeeded in a long 
tale called the “ Bird of Paradise,” while “‘ Deacon Amos,” by 
Miss Stowe, is very pretty; as, also, “ A Venitian Incident,” by 


Mr. Walsh, and “ The Lazy Crow,” by Simms. There is some 


| very fine poetry by Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Gould, Miss Leslie, 


' 


' 


Mrs. Embury, Miss Waterman, Park Benjamin, and A. B. Street, 
and some passable, indifferent—and worse than indifferent by 


other writers. 


Beauties oF WessterR: Edward Walker.—This volume 
embraces a very judicious selection of the more brilliant gems 
of thought and eloquence, scattered through the writings of the 
great statesman. A critical essay on his “ genius and writings” 
of great merit, by James Keese, accompanies the volume ; which 
is worthy of the success it meets with, this being the third 
edition. The portrait of Webster, however, does his bold 
features injustice. 


THEATRICALS. 


Park.—We deem it but justice to pass by in silence the efforts 
of the vocalists at this establishment, in the operas produced 
after “Fidelio.” Mrs. Martyn and Mr. Manvers were prevented 


| by illness from appearing, on several occasions, when their 


' names had been announced, and on others, from displaying, by 


any fair criterion, the abilities they possess. ‘ Cinderella” 
was, therefore, offered with Madame Otto as Cinderella, who 
sung the music respectably ; and “La Sonnambula,” with Miss 
Poole as Amina, in which she obtained great applause, although 
™ 
rhis 


young lady’s voice, as we have before remarked, is clear and 


but few days had been devoted to preparation in the part. 


powerful, and most of her tones very sweet. It is, however, 


rather destitute of flexibility, and does her most credit when 


! . 
' she confines herself to the simple music of what she may be 


singing. 


Lea & Blanchard.—This 
It is an attempt to portray 


SHAKSPEARE FRIENDS: 
work comes to us in three volumes. 
the social life of the great Shakspeare—a daring and venture- 
We have 


not had time to peruse more than enough pages to get interested 


AND HIS 


some effort, meking failure or success more signal. 
in it—not enough to express a critical opinion. It is some time 
since it was published in England, and it was there lauded as 
an admirable composition. It is dedicated “ To the admirers of 
“ honie-tong’d Shakspeare,” and of the other illustrious spirits 
of the golden age of England.” 


Mrs. Fitzwilliams, formerly Miss Copeland, of the Surrey 
Theatre, London, commenced an engagement after the depar- 


ture of the vocalists. A very full house assembled to greet her; 


‘ although her name has been little trumpeted on this side of the 


Atlantic, and her powers, with the majority, were in supposi- 
tion. She selected, for her debit, “ Peggy,” in “ The Country 
Girl,” one of the old school of comedies, pruned, by Garrick, of 
its ad libitums, and rendered fit for modern ears, without losing 
the spice of humor and wit with which it abounded. The part has 


always been a favorite one with the English public. Mrs. Jordan 


{| frequently appeared in it, and the celebrated Miss Kelly offered 














THEATRICALS. 


it as a portion of the entertainment at her farewell benefit on 
quitting the stage. Mrs. Fitzwilliams displayed in it the pos- 
Without a very good figure 
or personal charms, her sprightliness, archness and vivacity 
excited much mirth, and repeated and warm applause. We 
srhould assign her a station above Mrs. Keeley, and below 
Madame Vestris. 
she lacks some of the qualifications of the other. 


session of genuine comic power. 


In the after- 


characters, her extraordinary versatility was eminently con- 
She surprised the audience by the celerity of her 
The transformations were 


spieuous, 
changes of attire and of identity. 


complete. First, she was the motherly Widow Wiggins, in the 


She is, in all things, superior to the one, while | 


piece, called “* Widow Wiggins,” in which she sustained six \ and triumphantly awarded to Mr. Vandenhoff. 


concluded. He played Hamlet on the occasion referred to, 
under very peculiar and interesting circumstances. Mr. Forrest 
and Mr. Kean had immediately preceded him, each personating 
Hamlet during their several engagements, and thus the powers 
of the three tragedians of the greatest pretension upon our 
boards, might be estimated and compared by one and the same 
standard. Suffice it to say in reference to the comparative 
enactment of the character, that the palm has been indisputably 
It would be a 


'| pleasant labor to analyze his Hamlet, and dwell at length upon 


prime of life ; next, and in a moment, “ Miss Totterly Rosebud,” || 


. . . . . . t 
an ancient maiden, of sixty-two, with a cracked voice, piping a 


childish treble ; and her song in this character; “ To-day I’m 
sixty-two,” was irresistible. Her third metamorphosis was 
Savoyard minstrel, with bis hand-organ, playing to obtain 
Into this she 


y 


a 


into 


’ 


money to support “his poor moder.’ 


infused | 


rich pathos, and almost made the listener forget that it was but | 


acting, with her broken English and mournful tones, Fourthly, 
a lively French girl, she dissipated the impressions communicated 
hy the Savoyard, and made all laugh again. Her imitation of 
the ballad-singing in the streets of Paris, was inimitable, and 


called forth a unanimous encore. Mr. Jackey Wiggins next 


showed himself, an overgrown boy of thirteen or fourteen— | 


screaming through his nose for “ Mamma,” and beating his 
shilling drum. 
in which a version of “ Jim Crow” was given. 
compliment to the taste of our audiences, that the song should 
have been prepared for two encores, and a justification of that 


The lisping Miss Hobbs was the sixth and last; | 
It wasa striking | 


those masterly touches which evince his possession of the grasp 
of intellect to appreciate every where, and cope with and display 
in glowing lights, the philosophy of the great conception of the 
drama’s sovereign; but justice to another who has since been 
presented to the public under his auspices, forbids. 

Miss Charlotte Vandenhoff opened in Juliain the Hunchback, 
The ordeal she was about to 
pass, was a severe and unpitying one. The broad and diversi- 
fied scope which the part affords, had been but recently testified 
to by the talents of a Kemble and a Tree, the remembrance of 
whose various excellences is yet fresh, and exerts a constant 


to a crowded and eager audience. 


influence. This was arrayed against her, and by this, she was 


to stand or fall. The first eager gaze of curiosity when she 


' entered, was gratified by the appearance of a young lady yet 


' carriage and an expressive and beautiful countenance. 


in the very spring time of youth, with a fine form—graceful 


As she 


proceeded, in a clear and pleasant voice, with the most distinct 


enunciation and the discreetest emphasis, it was manifest that the 


| impression she was making, was by no means an unfortunate one. 


compliment, that the preparation should not have been disap- 1! 


pointed! 


Mrs. Fitzwilliams has since played in various comedies and | 


farces, calculated to display her talents, and has maintained the 
good impression conveyed by ber first appearance. The stock 
company have supported her with great success. 
succeeded by Mons. Alexandre, a celebrated ventriloquist, upon 


whom we shall comment hereafter. 


NATIONAL.—The conflagration of the National Theatre has 
resulted, as we expressed a conviction in our Jast issue 1t would 
do, in a general rally of the friends of Mr. Wallack in his behalf; 
and notwithstanding the unprecedented oppression in the 
money market, a theatre is to be erccted and placed under his 
management, that will do honor to the city. The ground selected 


for its site, is that upon Broadway, between Reade and Chamber 


She has been | 


The first act, whose quiet tone does not admit of the display 
of any novel excellences of acting, passed by without any pecu- 
liar effect, although, as we have said, the sympathies of the 
audience were strongly excited in her favor during its continu- 


ance. But from her entrance in the second to the very close 


'of the piece, her acting was characterised by a power and 


a truthfulness, a correctness and an abandonment, that carried 


every heart to the extreme of enthusiasm; and at the fall of 


| the curtain the loud, long, and reiterated bursts of applause 
| testified that she had passed the ordeal unscathed, herself the 
| brighter for the trial she had endured. A repetition increased the 


Streets, now covered by the Washington Hotel and other build- 


Their demolition is to be immediately undertaken; and 
be completed, unrivalled 


ings. 
by August next, the theatre will 
in this country in its situation and commodiousness, as we pre- 
sume it will be in its architectural beauty. 

In the mean time, Mr. Wallack has leased Niblo’s theatre, and 


comfortably prepared it for the accomodation of a large audi- | 


ence; which, from the peculiar construction of the building, 
consists of but two divisions; the dress circle occupying the 
whole of the lower part, divided into boxes and parquet, and 
those who frequent the upper boxes, at half price. 
express the extreme and peculiar gratification we have enjoyed 
in the performances under this new arrangement; arising from 
have explained. 


the adventitious circumstance we 


being none present save those who goexpressly to enjoy the enter 


We must | 


There 


tainments, there is a delightful stillness and propriety on every | 


side, rendering it more like the invited attendance of a circle 


of friends, than a promiscuous gathering ; and we have been led | 


to make the query, are those excrescences which are here dis- | 


pensed with, and which form the only tangible theme of attack 
to some classes of the community, indispensable to the success 


of a regularly appointed theatre ? 


| formance of many portions. 


favorable decision attendant upon the first: and itis the most ster- 


| ling proof that her talents had taken the town by storm, that the 
| attendance upon her representation of Julia authorised the repe- 


tition of that part siz times out of but nine appearances. Ono 
of the greatest charms of Miss Vandenhoff’s Julia was its fresh- 
ness. Those who have seen the character often repeated, have 
witnessed with admiration the great points of the leading ac- 
tresses of the day, and have been wearied with the imitations of 
them by lesser lights, until they have thought that every em- 
phasis, gesture, inflection, that could possibly be given to word 
letter and line, were stereotyped on their memories, have been 
astonished at the absolute novelty of her conception and per- 
In her dialogue with Helen, in the 
second act, beginning 


“So Monday week will say, good morn to thee 
A maid, and bid good night a sober wife.” 


| her engrossment by the peculiarities of Helen’s dress to the 


exclusion of Sir Thomas—“ I'd rather talk with thee about the 
lace,” “ Thy feather’s just the height I like a feather,” &c.— 
did not exhibit, as in almost, if net every previous instance, a 
heartless levity and contempt for him, but a mere thoughtless- 


| ness, the result of circumstances, not a perversion of the heart. 


The season, at Niblo’s, opened with Mr. Vandenhoff, in Hamlet. 


The unsurpassed performances of this gentleman were discussed 
at length in our pages, during his former visit to this country} 
and the high estimate we placed upon his talents has been 


_ tray the wildest phrenzy of passion. 


Indeed, the whole scene—her dialogue just commented upon— 
her proud dignity when reproached by Clifford—her revulsion 
The scene 
with Clifford in the fourth act was performed with an intensity 
of feeling, that robbed illusion of its deceit, and made the spec- 
tator seem indeed in the presence of a heart-broken and despair- 


of feeling when he leaves her,—was most admirable. 


ing girl. The “ Do it!” scene, so termed, developed the pos 
session of unsurpassed physical power, and an ability to por- 
Herein she achieved her 


enhanced by his personations in the engagement he has lately ‘| greatest triumph. Instead of slurring the most of the speech, 
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and concentrating all her force upon “ Do it” she made every | 


line a “ Do it!” and every sentence glowed upon her lips. So 
earried away were the audience, that she was interrupted by 
bursts of applause in that one speech, on her first night, no less 
than five several times. 

Such was her Julia—and it set the seal upon her fame. She 
played besides it, during her engagement, only two characters, 
Mrs. Haller and Mariana; wpon which we have only space to 


remark, that they severally served to establish her claims to | 


reign the bright queen of the ascendant. 

We must not omit to particularize the acting of Mr. Vanden- 
hoff, in supporting his daughter, as Master Walter, The Stran- 
ger, and St. Pierre. Of a different cast from the line in which he 
had won his exalted fame in this country, he was yet a master- 
hand even here ; and as in his loftier tragic efforts, will admit no 
competitor to stand beside him. 


The operatic corps of the National succeeded; and Miss | 


Shirreff, Wilson, and Seguin, were welcomed by a crowd of 
friends in the charming Amilie. La Sonnambula followed ; and 
that gave place to “ Gustavus,” one of the most glorious operas 
ever presented to the public; and got up with a perfection of 
every necessary qualification, that left no drawback to intense 


TABLE. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Our Twetrtra Votume!—The progress of the “ Ladies’ 


, 


Companion,” during the later years of its publication, has, 
probably no counterpart in the history of magazine literature. 
One year since, our issue was siz thousand, five hundred copies; 
in May last, at the commencement of the eleventh volume, it 
was found necessary te extend the edition to thirteen thousand 
copies; and the steady yet undiminished increase of patronage 
which it has been greeted with during the past summer, require 
a further addition of upwards of four thousand copies. Of this 
present number, there will be issued seventeen thousand, two 


| hundred and fifty copies! 


It is not in a spirit of vain glory or braggadocio that we enter 
into the above statistics; it is rather from a feeling of elated 
determination, and honest pride. As we remarked in closing 
our last volume, we are proudly conscious, that however strong 
the promises we have made, we have fulfilled every one of 
them; and that we have satisfactorily done so, our present 


| prosperity evinces; and that this prosperity is not assumed or 


delight. Its music is sparkling with gems. There is expression || 


in every note; and two of its delicious chorusses have never 
been suffered to pass without an encore. The eminent vocalists 
who have appeared in it—a combination of talent in opera never 


before offered to an American audience—gave each unbounded | 
satisfaction. Miss Sherriff’s naivete and gracefulness as the || 


Page, and Mr. Seguin’s acting as Ankerstrom deserve peculiar 
mention. The scenery was very splendid, and the costumes 
and properties rich and appropriate. 


A word of the orchestra. We reluctantly feel compelled to | 


remark that this department of the theatre is not under that 
degree of control, which is requisite to unity of action and the 
satisfaction of the audiences. Every gentleman seems to be 
in the enjoyment of absolute independence, and setting aside 


the deficiencies in time and tune which sometimes occur, there | 
is a degree of loud intercourse—laughing, talking, nut-eating, | 


etc. particularly annoying and improper. It must be looked to. | 


Mr. Charles Kean has followed the opera: alternating with | 


Madame Lecompte and her newly imported Corps de Ballet. 
Criticism upon him and them must be deferred to the ensuing 
month. 

Bowery.—The chief object of attraction at the Bowery, 
since our last, has been a new play entitled the “Roman Cap- 


tive ;” upon which every advantage uf scenery and decoration ! 


has been lavished. The original draft of the play, which, in its 


illusory, the great expenditure which we evidently bestow upon 


' . 
|, the magazine, is ample testimony; for nothing but ample 


success would justify such a course. 


Did we now simply assert that we would maintain the work 


| in its present state, we are suré that no more would be expected 


ofus. Its typography has been unexceptionable, its embellish- 
ments of the highest degree of art and beauty, the paper we 
have used, of the finest quality, and the talent which has adorned 


our pages, in every department, of the most superior order 


' attainable. 


ut our course is onward. So long as new quali- 
fications may be added, we shall eagerly grasp them. Acting 


| under this resolve, we have the pleasure to announce, that we 


have entered into arrangements with Mrs. Frances S. Osgood, 
to lend her aid to the already superior talent engaged on the 


| editorial department. Her contributions to our pages will be 


constant. We have not to regret the loss ofa single contributor, 


| who has heretofore assisted to render the “Companion” interest- 
|ing and valuable. Madames Sigourney, Embury, Ellet, Smith, 


Hofland ; Misses Browne, H. F. Gould, Orne ; Messrs. Herbert, 
Neal, Ingraham, Benjamin, Seba Smith, Thatcher, Hamilton, 


| Pray, with others who have assisted us, as also, the Editors, 
|| Mrs. dnn S. Stephens, and Mr. Harrington, will still contribute 
| regularly to the work. In addition, we have the extreme plea- 
| sure of announcing, that Mr. Fitz-Greene Halleck has autho- 


literary tone and dramatic situations, possessed nothing par- || 


: . ‘ ¢ 2 i} 
ticularly novel, or of superior merit, was submitted to Park Ben- 
‘| other prominent writers, with whom we are negotiating, will 


jamin, Esq. who elaborated two or three of the more prominent 
characters. We thought we could detect where Mr. Benjamin’s 


pen had been brought in requisition, for the play is very unequal, 


and as a play, inferior. Mr. Hamblin made the most of Caius 


Silius, the hero, who is rather of the boastful class, and tells of 
more what he has done and means to do, than what he is seen 
to do. Mrs. Shaw also, achieved as much as possible with 
Florena. Itis but justice to say that some of the poetry is of 
too delicate and refined a character to tell well, in theatric 


phrase. 


The Lady of the Lake, is now on the tapis, with Hamblin as 
Roderick Dhu, and Barry as Fitz-James—a very strong cast, 


and most splendid scenery. 


CHATHAM.—Since the reduction of prices, this very neat 


theatre has been doing well. Mr. Dinneford has been compli- | 


mented with a benefit within a fortnight, which was well at- 
tended. Miss Hildreth, a promising young American actress 
appeared in the fifth act of “Ion,” and though surrounded by 


perplexing circumstances, and with a no very favorable scope 


for the exhibition of power, displayed talents, which, with culti- 
vation, may render her eminent. Mr. Finn, the humorous and 
eccentric comedian, has succeeded Mr. J. R. Scott, and has 
been playing to full houses ; for his “ Paul Pry,” “ Paul Shack,” 


etc., are treats too rare and valuable to be disregarded. 


{ 


rised us to anticipate some ofthe beautiful and finished numbers 
of his pen, so soon as his engagements will permit. Mr. H. T. 
Tuckerman, author of the “ Italian Sketch- Book,” and “ Isabel,” 
and C. F. Hoffman, Esq. author of “ Scenes in the West,” Sam 
uel Woodworth, Esq., author of the “ Jronbound Bucket,” with 


| also contribute to our pages. 


The space devoted to editorial remarks, will hereafter be 
extended to four pages; and the independence of opinion in 
reviews and theatrical notices, which has given, we believe, 
unqualified satisfaction, will still be preserved ; and it may be 
well to remark more particularly, that no decision is made 
upon the merits of a book in the “ Companion,” unless the book 
has been carefully perused. Mr. Dick, the talented and skilful 
artist, will still prepare the embellishments expressly for the 
work, and to gratify all tastes, we shall give alternately, a sketch 
from American Scenery, and a Poetical subject. One of the 
latter class, of the most exquisite beauty, is in the engraver’s 
hands for December. Our Fashion plates will be continued in 
the same finished style of engraving as heretofore, since they 


| have been received with universal favor, and no competition 


' with their superiority has thus far been attempted in the 


' country. 


In fine, we triumphantly renew our pledge “to make the 


| ‘Ladies’ Companion’ distinguished for the beauty and accuracy 
‘of its typography—the variety and high tone of its literary 
‘ 


articles—the quality and value of its music—the unequalled 
splendor of its pictorial embellishments—and the truth, finish 
and taste of its quarterly fashions!” 
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